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Just Among Ourselves 


OR the past two weeks in this column we have en- 
deavored to call the attention of all our subscribers 
to the extra special offers we are making for sending 

us only one new subscriber to The Herald. A few have 
responded, but it seems that the majority of our readers 
did not read our offers, or if they did, must have taken 
it for granted that we meant the other fellow. In this, 
however, we may be mistaken as we have no desire what- 
ever to find fault with or criticize any of our readers. Our 
offers are so liberal and the returns to those who are 
willing to try so worth-while, it seems that many, many 
more will certainly want to take advantage of one or 
both offers. Of course, we realize this is vacation time 
with many of our people, when they are trying real hard 
to forget, at least for the time being, all about their work 
and worries of the past; but will not you who have not 
yet tried, get busy for a few minutes and secure the one 
new subscriber? We do not ask you to do this to please 
the writer, nor your Publishing House, but because of 
your desire to help some friend or neighbor to the enjoy- 
ment that will be his if he subscribes for and becomes a 
reader of the many good things found in the columns of 
his church paper from week to week. This is truly King- 
dom work. Will you not act at once? We again list our 
two special offers below: 


Thinking Through, by Rev. A. M. Kerr, D. D. 


“It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any volume 
than the seven chapters of this book contain.”—Dr. W. A. Harper, 
President, Elon College. The seven chapters are: The Church and 
Science, The Church and Evolution, The Church the Interpreter, 
The Supreme Test of Faith, The Great Common Heresy, Preach 
the Word, and The Word Was Made Flesh. Price, $1.25. Given 


for one new annual subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
and $2.30. 


Abraham Snethen, His Autobiography. 


This book, collected and compiled by Mrs. N. E. Lamb and cor- 
rected and revised by J. F. Burnett, D. D., tells of the work of this 
pioneer preacher of the gospel, and is as interesting reading as the 
best works of fiction. After taking up the reading of this book you 
will not want to lay it down until you have completed it. Price 
$1.00. Given for one new annual subscription to The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty and $2.10. 


The book may be sent to one address and the paper 
to another. 
Address: The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton, Ohio 


A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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(Continued from third column, page 22) 


| expecting to stay through will do well to notify Mr. 

J. L. Reck, Covington, Ohio, so that assignments can 

| be arranged and time saved at the opening of the 

| conference. A. E. Kemp, President, 
Troy, Ohie. 

| S. M. Woops, Secretary, 

| R. R. 2, West Milton. Ohio. 








PASTOR WANTED 


‘Will any pastor desiring to make a change by Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, kindly get in communication with 
First Christian Church, Danville, Illinois? 

AURELIA STARKS, Corresponding Secretary. 

415 Hazel Street, Danville, Illinois. 








WESTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The Western Indiana Christian Conference will be 
held at Mansoh, Indiana, southwest of Frankfort, 
August 31 to September 3. 

W. H. ZENOR, Secretary. 










Lebanon, Indiana. 





WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 


The West Virginia Christian Conference will meet 
with the Mill Run Christian Church on Thursday be- 
fore the first Sunday in September, 1926, at ten a. m. 
Anyone desiring to attend this session will come on 
the W. M. R. R. to Hendricks. West Virginia. 

Doc BoNNER, President. 
Davis, West Virginia. 
Z. J. Powers, Secretary, 
Green Spriny, West Virginia. 





ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Illinois Christian Conference will convene with 
the Gaskins City Church, Harrisburg, Illinois, August 
24-27, 1926. 

Harrisburg is located on the Danville and Cairo 
division of the Big Four railroad. 

Those coming by rail will notify the clerk, Mrs. 
Gertie Brown, 115 S. Marshall St., Harrisburg, 
Illinois. @ect. LEEK, Secretary, 

New Carlisle, Indiana. 

JOHN BAUGHMAN, President, 

Louisville, [lUinois. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Northern Illinois Christian Conference will 
meet in its eighty-seventh annual session with the 
Christian Church at Leaf River, Illinois, September 
17-19. A cordial invitation is extended to ministers 
and others to attend this conference. 

Leaf River is situated on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul R. R. 

R. W. PITMAN, President. 
Leaf River, Illinois. 
Mrs. M. ILER, Secretary. 
Mt. Morris, Illinois. 


NORTHERN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
CONFERENCE 
The Northern Kansas and Nebraska Christian Con- 
ference will convene and the first session will be at 
8 o’clock Tuesday evening, August 24, at the Chris- 
tian Church, Red Cloud, Nebraska, Brother C. G. 
Nelson pastor. This is a city church and those com- 
ing by train should buy their tickets to Red Cloud, 
Nebraska. ELMER L. Roe, President, 
Superior, Nebraska. 
C. E. Booz, Secretary, 
McPherson, Kansas. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Western Illinois Christian Conference will con- 
vene with the Fiatt Christian Church, Fiatt, Illinois, 
Thursday, September 2, 1926, at two p. m. 

Ministers and visitors of other conferences are cor- 
dially welcomed. A full delegation of the churches, 
with church reports. is desired. 

Fiatt is on the Havana Branch of the C. B. & Q. 
R. R., out of Galesburg, II. 

ROBINSON ASHBY, President, 


Lewistown, Illinois. 
L. D. Withelm, Seeretary, 
Macomb, Illinois. 





UNION CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


This conference will meet in its seyentieth annual 
session with the Oak Grove Christian Church, Musca- 
tine County, Iowa, Wednesday, August 25, at 7:30 
a. m. 

The community is served most conveniently from 
Cranston on the Milwaukee R. R. and Letts on the 
Rock Island. Trains will be met at these points or 
at other near-by stations. Call the pastor, Rev. S. 
Walton Fay, or the clerk, O. A. Harvey, both on the 
Letts exchange. 

JOHN J. KYLE, Secretary. 
Perlee, lowa. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN FOLDING CHAIRS 


A new Pattern in which are combined all the desirable features of a folding chair 
Made or Beech, Hard Maple and Steel. Built to withstand rough handling and hard service 


A CHAIR FOR YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS 


Noteworthy Points 
of Construction 


The strongest chair on the market. 
Made of straight stock and steel, 
thoroughly riveted. 


Built wide to give roominess and 
comfort. 


Especially rigid and solid on the 
floor. Will not tip forward and 
folds as flat as a board. 


Made of Beach and Hard Maple, 
natural gloss finish. 


Chair seat positively will not lock 
or bind when being unfolded. 


Packed for shipment, one dozen 
weighs 122 pounds. 


Pn ee 


Will not tip 
forward 


Folds in a natural 


manner 


ee 
Will not unfold 
accidentally 


Noteworthy Points 
of Construction 


Steel rod extends through legs and 
is riveted fast. 


All legs are heavy, straight stock 
—not easily broken. 


All metal parts are riveted fast and 
cannot loosen. 


Lower end of back is placed to rear 
to give comfort. 


Heavy cross-rail to support weight 
and carry strain. 


Front rod connecting legs near 
floor is Beach or Hard Maple, 34 
inch in diameter. 


=| Has 
« hand-hold— 
a convenience 


in handling Folds as flat 


as n board 


Price per dozen $18.50 f. 0. b. factory 


The Christian Publishing Association 
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What the World Needs 


HE secret of what we want is, I fancy, just 

this: a sort of new perception of what Jesus 

Christ would do if he walked down the 
streets of London or Paris or Berlin. Let us rescue 
him from the artists, from the plaster saints, from 
the people who have never understood him. Let us 
bring him out into the turmoil, shame, bitterness, 
vice, sordidness, brutality, and _heart-burning 
passions of our great towns. And as we look at 
the shining glory of his stainless figure, let us say: 
“Son of Man, Son of God, what are you going to 
do about this>’’ And then, before he can answer, 
let us kneel down and say: ‘“What do you want 
us to do about this?’’ If we should just happen to 
do that, we should become such mighty men that 
we could touch the issues of the new age with a 
living power.—Lynn Harold Hough, D. D. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. J. R. Cortner, widely known among 
us and now of Farmland, Indiana, has just 
accepted a call to Wingate, Western Indiana 
Conference, beginning the work September 1. 

Miss Lucille Conner, president of the 
Young People’s Congress of the Southern 
Ohio Conference, has received a call to teach 
in Youngstown, Ohio, the coming year and 
will leave for her new field September 1. 

The Eastern Indiana Conference, of 
which Rev. R. P. Arrick is the president and 
Rev. M. W. Butler the secretary, meets this 
year with the church at North Star, Ohio, 
September 14-17. This is one of our largest 
conferences and always presents an in- 
teresting and helpful session. 

Brother Hermon Eldredge left last week 
for a tour of our conferences in Kansas and 
Nebraska in the interest of Christian Edu- 
cation. These are some of our smaller and 
weaker conferences; but effort is being made 
to be of the largest possible service to these 
and many of our smaller conferences. 


First Church, Dayton, gave a farewell re- 
ception the other evening to Rev. and Mrs. 
W. H. Martin and their son Paul, who left 
on August 23 for their new field—the Parma 
and Greece Church, of the New York West- 
ern Conference. This is one of the most de- 
lightful of fields, and they go with happy 
anticipation of the work there. 

Rev. C. F. Baldwin, who is just closing a 
very successful pastorate at Plattsburg, and 
South Vienna, is changing his address to 
Ansonia, Ohio, as this is the church which 
he takes in connection with Woodington. 
Through misinformation we last week stated 
it as Dawn. It is a difficult field, but we be- 
lieve that Brother Baldwin will be more 
than equal to the situation. 

Dr. Frederick Cooper, of Truro, Iowa, 
writes that he is giving up the church at 
New Hope this year and will confine his 
services to Truro. Inasmuch as this church 
supports only half-time preaching—though 
with a splendid increase in salary to 
Brother Cooper over last year—it will give 
him ample opportunity to do Kingdom En- 
listment and other evangelistic work, a line 
in which he is a specialist of unusual ability. 

Rev. L. D. Hammond, the pastor at Farm- 
land, Indiana, was in our city the other day. 
Brother Hammond has been rendering an 
unusual service recently in initiating a cam- 
paign for The Herald in the county in which 
he lives. There are a number of Christian 
churches in this county and he is securing 
the co-operation of them and their pastors in 
this drive. Already fine results have been 
secured and many other subscriptions are 
sure to follow later. 

Dr. Daniel Albright Long, in spite of his 
advanced years, continues to be unusually 
virile of mind and body. Among other 
things he has just been delivering eight 
lectures to the Men’s Bible Class of the 
First Baptist Church in Florence, South 





Carolina, the city in which he now lives. The 
class is carrying striking ads in the paper 
of these lectures, which are attracting much 
attention and giving great satisfaction. 

Rev. and Mrs. William Q. McKnight, with 
his sister-in-law and a niece, passed through 
Dayton last week on their way to the Valley 
Virginia Conference where they are to give 
several messages. We were glad to learn 
that Mrs. McKnight’s mother, who has been 
critically ill, is showing some improvement, 
though her condition is still serious. It has 
been decided that, since the McKnights have 
been compelled to delay their sailing, they 
will remain until after the quadrennial ses- 
sion at Urbana. 

Brother J. G. Myers, of Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, the secretary of the Department of 
Finance of our General Convention, suffered 
very painful injury last week in a serious 
auto accident which might easily have 
caused his death. Beside the breaking of 
a shoulder blade and severely wrenching his 
back, Brother Myers sustained other severe 
bruises. But at this writing he is doing 
nicely and it is earnestly hoped that he will 
soon be about his work again—for in spite 
of his increasing years, he is one of the 
busiest of men, both in his individual affairs 
and in the work of the church. 

The Promotion Committee of the Miami 
Ohio Conference, of which Rev. Edwin B. 
Flory is the chairman, has just sent to the 
churches a statement of the offerings which 
have been sent for the conference promotion 
fund. Many of the churches have done ex- 
ceptionally well, but a number have made 
very small offerings and others have as yet 
made no offering at all. The Herald earnest- 
ly hopes that by conference time every 
church will be on the list with a generous 
response to this most crucial work. The 
importance of this can not be overempha- 
sized; for the sort of church extension work 
in which this conference is now engagel is 
one of the most vital and most hopeful of 
all lines of Kingdom work. 

Defiance College announces that Mr. 
Seldon B. Humphrey has been obtained to 
organize and head a Department of Re- 
ligious Education which will co-ordinate the 
work that the college has been doing in that 
line. Mr. Humphrey’s training in different 
schools and his acquaintance with the Chris- 
tian Church and its constituency make him 
well fitted for this work. He has been a 
student at Palmer, Elon, Missouri Wesleyan, 
Defiance, and Yale. He and Mrs. Humphrey 
were graduated at Missouri Wesleyan with 
A. B. Degrees and at Defiance with A. M. 
degrees. Since leaving Defiance, Mr. 
Humphrey has been a student in the Yale 
Divinity School, where he has received the 
B. D. degree and has done work toward the 
Ph. D. degree. During their stay in New 
Haven, Mr. Humphrey has had charge of 
the Sailors’ Home and Mrs. Humphrey has 
been teaching in the high school of the city. 
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Their coming to Defiance will mean an 
asset to the college and the Christian 
Church and an additional opportunity for 
our young people, as the work of religious 
education is becoming one of the most im- 
portant lines of Kingdom activity. 

Dr. E. A. Watkins, president of the IIli- 
nois Central Conference, has just sent out 
a letter to the pastors and members of the 
conference in preparation for the coming 
session at Tuscola, September 16-19. The 
churches are asked to dispense with their 
services on conference Sunday—a _ thing 
every church should do in every conference 
—in order that their pastors and people may 
attend the conference. Arrangements are 
being made for a great day. The service 
will be held in the high school auditorium 
in order to accommodate the great congre- 
gation which is expected. The conference 
program is an exceptionally strong one, in- 
cluding among speakers from the outside, 
Rev. Raymond G. Clark, of Huntington, In- 
diana, and Rev. Virgil P. Harris, of Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

Many among our readers will be saddened 
to know of the death of “Aunt” Julia A. 
Wilkinson, of Cynthiana, Indiana. For 
long years she and her husband have been 
known among us not only for their beautiful 
and unassuming Christian lives but also 
for their generous interest in some of our 
institutions. It was they who builded the 
beautiful church and parsonage at Cyn- 
thiana, at a cost of $35,000, and gave it to 
the congregation, together with a farm of 
one hundred and fifty-eight acres. Among 
their other donations were farms to Union 
Christian and to Jireh colleges together with 
cash donations to these colleges, to the For- 
ward Movement, and other purposes, total- 
ing some $25,000 or more. Dr. E. E. Ben- 
nett, the pastor at Cynthiana, speaks in 
highest terms of their beautiful lives also. 

On another page will be found a sketch of 
the life of Rev. William F. Jordan, whose 
death on August 7 brings to a close a life 
of outstanding usefulness. Brother Jordan 
was a member of our New Jersey Confer- 
ence, but for long years had been a repre- 
sentative of the American Bible Society in 
the West Indies, Central America, the Canal 
Zone, and elsewhere. His books, “Crusading 
in the West Indies,” “Glimpses of Indian 
America,” and “Central America and the 
Indians,” have had a wide reading, and these 
together with many articles from his pen 
in various periodicals have given him promi- 
nence among Christian workers in mission 
lands. His life as well as his works was 
of outstanding merit, and the cause of the 
Kingdom among the neglected sustains a 
heavy loss in his untimely death. Our people 
will be particularly interested in the sketch 
which we print, which was prepared by the 
American Bible Society, for whom he had 
given such faithful service. Those who have 
not read his books should do so, and we will 
all be waiting with great interest for a 
fourth volume, “Ecuador,” which is still in 
the hands of his publishers. 
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most sympathetic study and consideration of our 

entire brotherhood. It is written by one of our 
oldest men, one who himself has been a “leader’’—as a 
member of at least one of our denominational boards, 
and in other capacities. And it is written in constructive 
manner, with certain definite remedies proposed for some 
of the serious problems which face our denomination— 
a mark which distinguishes this communication from 
most of the criticisms, both oral and written, which we 
have heard or seen with reference to our present denom- 
inational situation. As we have suggested before, it is so 
exceedingly easy and pleasurable to criticize things as 
they are and so exceedingly difficult to propose workable 
remedies that there are few indeed who have given any 
real constructive thinking to the problems of our denom- 
ination or of the Church at large. We heartily welcome 
this or any letter which has something definite to suggest 
as a solution for any or all of the very serious questions 
that will confront our coming Convention at Urbana. We 
are very sure that Brother Crampton’s letter will meet 
with a warm response in the minds of many throughout 
our brotherhood; for we have heard these same sugges- 
tions many times. But it will be well to consider them in 
the light of certain stubborn facts and principles. 


OC of our communications this week deserves the 


T is amazing how much easier things appear to be from 

the outside than when one becomes charged with the 
responsibility for them on the inside. Nothing would 
seem to be easier than to “cut expenses,” especially here 
at the Publishing House. But when one undertakes to 
decide just where the cut shall be made, he finds that he 
is confronted by many serious difficulties. Shall it be in 
salaries? Low-priced men are usually the most expen- 
sive which one can employ. Cheap help inevitably means 
inefficient help—and that means disaster in any business. 
Some of the most serious problems which now confront 
the Publishing House arise from the very fact that it has 
economized too much in salary and tried to depend too 
much on “cheap” employees. Our brotherhood must 
realize that our denominational enterprises have ex- 
panded tremendously in the past thirty years—thanks 
be! The gross business of the Printing Department alone 
far exceeds the entire business of our institution only a 
few years ago. This inevitably means a greatly increased 
number of employees in the office as well as in the print- 
ing rooms proper. Something of the same expansion has 
been experienced in nearly every department of our de- 
nominational work. To cut down help would mean to 
impair the efficiency—and in some cases the health—of 
our officials. It has been suggested that the editor and 


Some Things Denominational 


the other denominational officials dispense with their sec- 
retaries and do the work alone, as of thirty years ago. 
This is strange advice indeed, especially as many of our 
pastors now have a salaried helper as director of religious 
education and pastoral assistant. It would seem that if 
the pastor of a local church were entitled to a paid assist- 
ant, that the man who carries a department of the work 
for the entire denomination surely should have at least 
that much help also. It is a crude sense of economy which 
would compel a high-salaried officer to do the routine 
clerical work which can be done, and should be done, by 
a cheaper strenographer, and to leave his office closed and 
his mail unopened for days at a time while he is out in 
the field doing some of his most essential and profitable 
work. And so on around the circle. When one begins to 
look for the place where he can “cut expenses” here at 
headquarters, he will be surprised to learn with what 
acute economy our work is run in comparison with that 
of most other institutions. 


GAIN and again the editor has heard men and women 

deplore the fact that there are “so many ministers” 
in denominational service at the Publishing House—and 
in no place has he heard this oftener than among these 
very ministers here at the Publishing House themselves. 
Again and again the men here have questioned whether 
it would not be possible to find laymen to fill their places 
and set them free for the pastorate, with its better pay 
and its far more satisfying compensations. But im- 
mediately there comes the question of finding capable, 
broad-seeing, well-trained laymen who know the church 
and the Kingdom, and who have been schooled in the 
visions and affairs of the Kingdom, and yet who will work 
on the salary which a denomination feels that its officials 
should be willing to take. Laymen who are qualified to 
carry such responsibilities and worthily represent such 
interests as those which are committed to our officials here 
are accustomed to being paid far larger salaries than our 
denominational officials receive. It will be enlightening 
to many of our readers, for instance, to note the fact that 
some of our printers regularly draw almost as much 
salary as our denominational officials, and frequently by 
working a little “overtime’—a thing every denomina- 
tional official does continually without thought of extra 
pay—their weekly checks are very much larger than are 
the salaries of the officials who must carry all of the 
grave responsibilities of the business. Not many laymen 
would stand for such disproportionate pay. Secular 
work pays two or three times the salary for the same sort 
of business management; and it is rare indeed that a 
church can find a business layman of high type and 
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competency who is so dedicated to the work of the Master that he 
would be willing to accept a denominational position at the salary 
which denominational positions pay. So true is this that we have 
heard some of our board members cooly suggest that we must pay 
certain men more than the rest receive simply because they are 
laymen. Our church is indeed fortunate to have found a few 
laymen of outstanding ability who are willing to serve on small 
pay, and we should do all we can to develop more of their kind. 
But when all is said and done, we have only three more ministers in 
denominational positions than we had when the writer first came 
to Dayton thirty years ago. Certainly that’is not an alarming 
increase. And even if every available pastor here would return to 
the pastorate, it would mean that only five or six churches more 
could be cared for than at present. 


EBT is always an irksome thing, either with an individual or 

with an organization. And hence it is always easy to stir up 
feeling against “going into debt.” The editor of The Herald has 
always been on the conservative side of this question, and again 
and again has cautioned venturing too far in plans and appropria- 
tions. But the making of debts is not wrong in principle. In fact, 
it is almost absolutely essential to any real progress whatever. 
Many a local church has prospered only because it had the faith 
and business acumen to go into debt—in the erection of a new 
building or the purchase of a parsonage. And many a local church 
has died and gone out of existence simply because it did not have 
the enterprise and the daring to make such a venture. Debt- 
making is not only the road to advancement, it is oftentimes the 
way to prosperity. Our Christian Publishing Association, for in- 
stance, is worth what it is today only because it went heavily into 
debt when the board—of which Brother Crampton himself was then 
a member—had the foresight to purchase a lot and to erect a 
building a quarter of a century ago. So debt-making is not wrong 
as a principle—but highly justified under proper circumstances. 
The only question is as to when and how much individuals or 
organizations should go into debt and for what purpose. It is a 
matter of discretion and good judgment—and sometimes of utter 
necessity which could not have been prevented without involving 
worse disaster. These past few years have been indeed difficult 
times for nearly all of the denominations in their affairs. The 
wisest of them have been having their struggles to cope with the 
peculiar and unexpected reactions, financial and otherwise, which 
came after the war. Our boards and institutions have not been 
alone in their troubles by any means. Many of the other churches 
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have suffered far worse than ours. Our officials have tried with 
prayerful and earnest solicitude to do the best they knew how. 
Their judgment may be questioned, but not the principle under 
which they were moving. Things have not always worked out as 
they expected. And the one great question now is how to provide 
the funds which will make unnecessary the retrenchment that 
would be little less than disastrous to the spirit and morale of 
the church which we all love so dearly. That is a question which 
presses for solution. 


BOVE all we wish that there were some way to make our entire 
“brotherhood understand how very sincere and anxious are our 
denominational officials to receive their counsel. There is not a 
man here but that frankly admits that he has grave questions 
which he does not know how to solve. Every man here has solicited 
the suggestions and help of any who would approach his problems 
sympathetically and in a spirit of trying to help work out some 
sort of solution for the strengthening of the cause which has been 
committed to his hands. Again and again and again by letter 
and by personal visitation ministers and laymen, both men and 
women, have been of almost indispensable service through their 
counsel and suggestions and their keen insight and understanding 
into the work of the church and into the things which God must 
expect it to do. Not for a generation or two has there been a time 
in the history of our church when there was such utter freedom 
from any desire on the part of anyone—at least in any apparent 
way—to pull wires or “put anything across” or in any way to 
forestall the will and the judgment of the brotherhood at the com- 
ing Convention. No one is more conscious of the gravity of some 
of our problems than the denominational officials who must live 
under them continually, every day and every night of their lives. 
And no one is more conscious of how intricate and difficult will be 
their solution than these men who earnestly and anxiously have 
tried to find their solution. We need guidance and help; and this 
is written not in the sense of any “reply” to anything which 
Brother Crampton or anyone else has written, but simply to throw 
what light we can on the difficulties of some of these problems 
which seem so easy from the outside but which become so difficult 
the moment a man is charged with the definite responsibility of 
finding a satisfactory solution. 


In its next few issues, The Herald will try to set forth some of 
these problems which confront our denomination and for which we 
ask the most profound and prayerful consideration. 


The Trend of Events 


The Mexican Situation Again 

It is gratifying to The Herald to know that its interpretation of 
the Mexican situation, in our issue of August 12, has been sustained 
by the findings of the “Good Will Mission” which has been making 
an investigation of affairs in that country. This Mission, composed 
of ministers, teachers, and business men from the United States, 
is the one of which we spoke under date of May 27, headed by the 
well known Dr. Alva W. Taylor and other church men of such 
eminence as to guarantee its competent and unbiased judgment. It 
has just issued a statement in which it expresses its confidence in 
the Mexican government, points out the fact that one of the crying 
needs of that country is for a civic loyalty which is distinct from 
creeds, and declares that “all truly interested will support the so- 
cial reform program” now being worked out in that nation. The 
statement of the Mission says: 

We believe a program of education and social reform necessary 
for the rehabilitation of Mexico. We believe the Calles administra- 
tion is engaged in a great program of social reform and that all 
truly interested in the welfare of Mexico will co-operate in its 
essential undertakings. 

We have searched for reported riots, but can discover no dis- 
turbances beyond a few of a minor type. We are assured by 
representatives of both groups, even those opposed to the Calles 


government, that the latter is strong, in full command of the situa- 
tion and does not anticipate serious trouble. 

We believe that when the churches in Mexico accept, as they 
have done in the United States, the fundamental democratic prin- 
ciple that every individual, irrespective of religion, owes civic 
loyalty to the state, rather than to the Church, the religious ques- 
tion will be settled in Mexico and that the Church will prosper 
thereby. 

Every impartial American should be enheartened by the fact 
that President Coolidge has expressed himself as being against 
any interference of the United States with the religious matters 
of Mexico. Thus ali of the widespread propaganda which is being 
carried on to draw our Government into this Mexican situation bids 
fair to fail, as it certainly should fail. We have no more right to 
meddle with the internal affairs of Mexico than that nation would 
have to try to shape our laws and practices regarding. religion. 
Moreover it is highly amusing to anyone informed in the history of 
the Catholic Church in Mexico, or any other country in which it 
has held dominant sway, to hear the Catholic authorities and news- 
papers all at once begin to glorify “religious liberty.” The record 
of that church for hundreds of years has been one of utter in- 
tolerance, and, wherever it had the power, of cruelest persecution 
to enforce its religious ideas and policy upon the people. It is in 
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order to break away from just such hierarchical despotism that 
the Mexican government at the present time is imposing inhibitions 
upon certain forms of religious liberty. It is ludicrous, and quite 
an idle matter with the informed, for the Catholic Church to try 
to make it appear otherwise. Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the 
Methodist Church South says, in Current History: 


The effort which has been made by Roman Catholics to link up 
Protestantism with its attack on the Mexican government has been 
so far an utter dismal failure. Protestantism has no faith in such 
pleas for “religious liberty.” Whenever and wherever the Vatican 
has had the power it has permitted no freedom of worship. It did 
not permit it in Mexico, Cuba, or in South American countries as 
long as it could prevent it. It endeavors today to stifle all Protes- 
tant efforts in Spain, Poland, Italy, Rumania and indeed every- 
where else. It is in so doing perfectly consistent with its exclusive 
claims. But it cannot secure support from Protestantism in its 
effort to compel the Mexican government to give to the hierarchy 
its old position of domination over the people under threat of 
present pain and future damnation. It is even possible that 
Protestantism for the ultimate good of Mexico may decide that, 
although it can never agree that any human government or agency 
has the right to restrict the simple preaching of the gospel entirely 
free from political activities, yet it may hold that right in abeyance 
rather than seriously embarrass the Mexican government in its 
present life and death struggle to free the country from clerical 
domination of the people. Certainly the present-day situation in 
Italy, Spain, Poland and other countries is sufficient proof that 
nothing would be more hurtful to Protestant aims and activities 
and to religious liberty in Mexico than a victory for the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy led by the Vatican in the present conflict. 


Should Ministers Study Business Administration? 


Is it fair to require of the minister that he be preacher, pastor, 
and business administrator all in one? The Chicago Theological 
Seminary is launching a new course for ministers on Church Busi- 
ness Administration, which is designed to train the minister for 
the executive work of his parish. A great deal of discussion has 
arisen as to whether or not a minister can become a successful 
business administrator without losing his real prophetic vision. Mr. 
Glenn Frank, the president of the University of Wisconsin, re- 
cently lamented that so forward-looking an institution as the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary should include such courses in its 
curriculum. He said: 

These courses offered to prospective and practicing clergymen 
are simply added evidence of the tendency to drain off into ad- 
ministrative work an altogether improper amount of the preacher’s 
energy that should be free for his major duties as prophet and 


priest. We are chaining divinity to a desk and are asking prophets 
to serve as presidents of corporations. 


On the other hand Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, believes that— 


The leader required by the modern church must be not only a 
man of prophetic power but also thoroughly trained to appreciate 
from the business man’s point of view the practical problems of 
organization and administration. In other words, what is re- 
quired is the finest type of what has been called “the practical 
mystic.” This does not mean that he must be a “glorified errand 
boy” or forsake his major task, which is always that of inspira- 
tion, for the minor task of organization and administration. It 
simply means that he is equipped by training to appreciate and 
understand both tasks and to be remote from neither. 

The courses in Church Administration introduced into the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary curriculum are designed to unite both 
points of view. It was possible for Saint Paul to have on his 
heart the care of all the churches, and at the same time to write the 
Epistle to the Romans or to make an address which would sway 
his audience to new activities and higher levels of life. 


Among the subjects to be covered in the Seminary’s Business 
Course are: The minister’s correspondence, files and records; his 
office work and equipment; financial campaigns; the organization 
of the church; schedule of time; relationship to outside organiza- 
tions, fraternities, politics, etc.; advertising and publicity, etc. 

It seems to The Herald that such a course should be of great 
practical value to the pastor and that, instead of tending to in- 
crease his entanglement with the machinery of administration, it 
will work the very opposite and, by teaching greater efficiency in 
these things, free him from the time-killing burden which this part 
of the work is to most preachers. The general run of pastors 
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simply must discharge many of these duties of administration. 
And it has beer our observation that they are burdened thereby 
only because they do not know how to do these things efficiently 
and speedily. Often as we have watched preachers pottering 
around and killing more time than some of us have had to give to 
the pastorate, we have thought that nothing would be of more value 
to the average preacher than a course in office administration, es- 
pecially a business office’s discipline in the rigid adherence to a 
schedule and the careful conservation of time. We are strong for 
such a course if it is made over the right pattern. 


What Do Your Children See at the Movies? 


Recently we spoke of the obvious indifference of the average 
parent concerning what their children read, or the ability of the 
parents themselves to judge what is fit reading matter for chil- 
dren. This attitude of indifference or lack of reliable judgment is 
even more conspicuous among parents when it comes to the ques- 
tion of the movie. It is simply amazing how few fathers and 
mothers seem to be aware of how dangerous to the ideas and ideals 
of children and youth are a very large percent of the pictures which 
are being shown on the screen. They never raise a question about 
permitting their children to witness deeds of the most revolting 
or salacious character when shown on the screen, though they would 
with great care shield them from such scenes in real life. Yet 
the screen makes these scenes as real to the child as if he witnessed 
them on the street or in the bawdy dance hall. In its last issue, 
The Christian Century gives a list of the movie titles as found in 
a city daily for one week, a list which should sober every parent 
who can grasp the significance of such titles to childhood. It says: 


In a single issue cf a city daily the “movie calendar” records 
the following pictures as the attractions available: The Other 
Woman’s Folly, Outside the Law, Fascinating Youth, Lady of 
Leisure, The Seventh Bandit, The Sporting Lover, Business of Love, 
Two Gun Man, Eve’s Leaves, Bachelor Brides, The Lady of the 
Harem, The Love Thief, The Dancer of Paris, Old Loves and 
New, Race Wild, Footloose Widows, Son of a Sheik, Artists’ Night 
Club, Silken Shackles, Free to Love, and So This Is Paris (“Satire 
on married life in the exotic French capital’). Among the side 
attractions listed are a Red Hot Charleston Contest, a Bathing 
Beauty Revue, and a Popular Beauty Contest. Evidently the much- 
heralded success of Mr. Will Hays in making the movies fit for 
Sunday-school children must be described as comparative. If John- 
nie and Susie go to the theater with father and mother, or without 
them, at least once a week their chances of escaping mind-con- 
tamination would not appear to be very good. If youthful crime 
is increasing, if young people betray a premature sophistication 
and an undue concern for luxury, leisure, and excitement, and if 
dangerous streaks of eroticism are to be discerned in the mores of 
adolescents, perhaps we had better look to the movies. 

No, this is not an argument for censorship. Censorship may or 
may not solve the problem. It is a dangerous weapon which creates 
almost as many problems as it solves. A family censorship in be- 
half of the children may be the most fruitful preventative against 
this mind poison just at present. Certainly the movie is one of 
those pieces of mechanism with which modern civilization abounds 
which has not yet been disciplined to serve the interests of char- 
acter and culture. 


Indeed it is the “family censorship” which is most needed and 
will be niost effective. And yet the student of social conditions 
and of social perils must recognize the fact that, do all that we 
can and may, there will be literally millions of homes which will 
raise no such censorship. Shall the children of these homes, then, 
go unprotected from any sort of supervision over the movie screens, 
and shall our public picture houses be permitted to go on showing 
anything that unsupervised children would care to see? It is a most 
intricate and difficult problem; and just because it is it deserves 
very much more earnest attention from clear and constructive 
thinkers than it is getting. 

oO 


“The right to drink agitates a good many more people than does 
the right to think!” So believes Mr. Roger N. Baldwin, in his 
comments upon the attempts in various States to enact laws out- 
lawing the teaching of evolution and placing other restrictions in 
the name of religion. The right to drink seems to be of preeminent 
importance to some of our periodicals and politicians just now. 












































































































































































































































steep and rather dangerous hills in 

search of laurel and rhododendron, 
one member of our party slipped toward the 
edge of a precipice where we knew the river 
lay far below. No one was near enough to 
save her, but just at the edge her foot 
caught in a small but tough laurel bush 
whose roots were imbedded firmly enough 
to withstand the sudden impact. It was a 
thrilling rescue, but the real hero was the 
tiny laurel bush which stood the test be- 
cause its roots were strong. 

Much difficulty with religious thinking— 
or perhaps the lack of any thinking at all— 
can be located in weak, underdeveloped 
roots. When boys or girls go to college and 
in the multitude of interests and enthusi- 
asms seem to lose their religion—the roots 
are not strong. When men and women face 
sorrow, disaster, a crisis in their thought 
life, and say, “There is no God of love who 
cares for human beings”—the roots are not 
strong. When a proud and boastful nation 
sets out to trample on a weaker one—some- 
where the roots are not strong. When for 
the sake of personal gain men and women 
exploit little children, when dishonesty, de- 
ceit, intolerance rule—always, everywhere, 
the roots are weak and unequal to the strain. 

Statistics show that crime is now being 
committed by younger persons than ten 
years ago. Many things have been blamed 
for this—movies, commercialized amuse- 
ments, homes, even materialistic philosophy 
—and all more or less rightly. But beyond 
these, at the root of all the difficulty, is a 
great void—a lack of something, rather 
than a clearly defined influence for evil. The 
roots have not been made strong enough. 
There has been no steady, incessant reach- 
ing out of the soul after ever higher values. 
Bound by a life where in daily practice re- 
ligious values are made infinitesimal, a 
child is caught in the wish-wash of tempta- 
tion and has no strong roots with which to 
hold. Crime is the result. It is not movies 
that are at fault so much as movies plus the 
immature mind that never sees any other 
character forming material. Persons may 
be immature religiously as well as mentally. 
Present David, the hero, vividly enough and 
a boy will imitate him as quickly as he will 
the escapades of Douglas Fairbanks. Esther 
makes her choice on the side of loyalty to 
her people and a girl can admire her as 
much as the best actress. Jesus Christ is 
the greatest figure in all history to compel 

imitation, and in the act of imitation the 
boys and girls will practice some of those 
great religious values that stabilize char- 
acter—friendship, loyalty, helpfulness, and 


O'n day while clambering about over 


love. <A life is more real than a mere 
picture. 

There is only one cure for all this 
diseased social thinking—fill the void, 


strengthen the roots. More religious educa- 








How Strong Are the Roots? 


BY HELEN RACHEL STEARNS 


tion in childhood is necessary to insure 
better religious practice in later life. It is 
childhood training that very largely de- 
termines the strength and steadfastness of 
one’s religion. In the human being roots of 
disposition and character are grown in the 
first twelve years. In the span of a normal 
life these years are much less than one-fifth, 
yet in this period one acquires most of his 
brain growth, much of physical growth, 
nearly all of the habits of daily living that 
contribute to health and physical vigor and 
many of the habits of thinking that will 
later develop into mental and _ moral 
stamina. The beginnings determine the 
direction of life, hence childhood is tremen- 
dously important. 

If more religious education is necessary, 
we may well ask, What is religious educa- 
tion? We who follow Jesus Christ believe 
it is Christian education—a training in the 
attitudes and conduct that characterized the 
life of our Leader. Christian education can- 
not be just knowledge about things, but it 
must be also a series of experiences in 
Christian virtues. It is not enough for the 
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THY GRACE 


P though the path is steep, 
On, through the shadows deep, 
Forward with Thee; 
Till the glad morning shine 
Thy hand is clasping mine, 
Forward with thee. 


Closer the shadows press, 
Greater the strain and stress 
As the hours fly; 

Oh, for the dawning light, 
Herald of morning bright, 
Flooding the sky! 


Pitch black may be the night, 
Yet I can see the light 
Hid in thy face: 
Sweet is thy company, 
Faithful thy word to me, 
Sure is thy grace. 


—Edith E. Trusted. Abr. 
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child to hear about helpfulness or loyalty, 
or even to listen to stories of real people 
who have been helpful and loyal, or to learn 
mottoes and watchwords from the Bible. He 
must practice helpfulness repeatedly—at 
home, at school, in the church, on the street; 
he must experience loyalty under many 
varied circumstances. These successive ex- 
periences in helpfulness and loyalty grad- 
ually form conduct habits which are more 
likely to stand firm in an emergency. When 
the gang wants to steal apples just to bother 
the crabbed old fruit dealer, some boy per- 
haps will face the moral issue—Shall I or 
shall I not be dishonest? If there have been 
enough repeated experiences of honesty and 
helpfulness in his life, these will swing the 
balance in favor of resisting the gang in 








their desire for mischief and that boy will 
refuse to be anything less than the best as 
he knows it. So religious education becomes 
a training of the will to make right choices 
until, with supreme intelligence, we yield 
humble submission by saying, ‘‘Not my will, 
but Thine, be done.” 

Religious education is the recognizing of 
powerful forces for reshaping character 
that are inherent in the individual—imita- 
tion, imagination, interest, idealized emo- 
tion—and the use of these forces for good 
rather than allowing them to sweep that 
individual into evil. The small child is 
learning something all the time,—if not re- 
ligion, something else—for the child’s life is 
never a vacuum. Human nature will imi- 
tate—something. It is our concern to place 
the best models before children. Emotions 
may pull up or drag down. We must un- 
derstand how to develop those emotions and 
enthusiasms that refine and bless a life, not 
those that pollute and curse it. 


Religious education, then, is “to help the 
individual in his own continuous reconstruc- 
tion and readjustment of experience increas- 
ingly to understand, appreciate, and partici- 
pate in the Christian way of living fruit- 
fully in this world.” In this quoted aim 
from Emme and Stevick, “Principles of Re- 
ligious Education,” the word “continuous” 
should be marked as especially significant. 
It involves all of the normal activities of 
human life. It means interpreting life—all 
of life—religiously according to Christian 
standards. It is not a question of the 
church alone with no concern for the home 
or the school and playground, nor is it a 
matter for Sunday alone with no regard for 
the other six days in the week. Somehow, 
if we want the roots strong, we must see 
that the “reconstruction of experience” is 
“continuous.” It is neither wise nor ex- 
pedient for the church to assume entire con- 
trol of the child’s time in order to guaran- 
tee for itself this continuity of experience. 
Better is it for the agencies concerned with 
child welfare and development to get to- 
gether and correlate their programs so that 
all may work together most efficiently for 
the best interests of the child. 


The earliest years belong undeniably to 
the home, but religious education should be 
found there, for no child is too young to 
begin. Then the church will begin the train- 
ing for future citizenship in God’s Kingdom. 
First we relate the child’s world to God; 
then, by showing how people can and should 
live in that Kingdom, we attempt to prepare 
the individual for a free choice to belong 
to the church—the only organized institu- 
tion representing God’s Kingdom on earth. 
But training is not even now complete. If 
the church is wise, it tries to link play, 
work, even physical and health habits, with 
religious motives. It recognizes life as 4 
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unit with all its functions dominated by re- 
ligious ideals. 

Many denominations, recognizing this 
unity of life, are organizing all agencies that 
administer to the child’s education under 
one board. It is the same boy (they argue) 
whether he sits in a Sunday-school class, or 
hikes with his Scout troup. It is the same 
girl in her Christian Endeavor society Sun- 
day night or sewing for Armenian children 
in a Friday afternoon meeting of her or- 
ganized class. Perhaps they are brother 
and sister, so will meet seven days a week 
in the same home. Everywhere there should 
be a constant recurrence of controlled re- 
ligious experiences, but there is no need 
for duplication of activities. It is to con-~ 
serve the time and energy of the boy and 


The Folly, Futility and 
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girl and make every minute count for posi- 
tive character building that the denomina- 
tions plead for unified organization for edu- 
cation. 


We can feel proud that the Christian 
Church has been a pioneer in this signifi- 
cant movement. We have believed in mak- 
ing the roots strong and deep, but to remain 
where we are is to die. Growth necessitates 
expansion. More interest, more time, more 
money must be expended by every one— 
everywhere—for we are engaged in a great 
work—the implanting and development of 
roots or character which our thoughtful 
nurture—or lack of it—will make propor- 
tionately strong or weak. 


Elon College, North Carolina. 


Fatality of Controversy 


BY REV. ARTHUR A. WRIGHT 


Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone. 
—Hesea 4: 17. 


ASTE no time, no means, no 
W strength to refute stubborn unbe- 

lief and self-willed atheism. Storm 
not the walls nor besiege the gates of our 
modern Jerichos. March on blowing the 
ram’s horns of gospel truth, confident that 
the curse proncunced shall not fail, knowing 
the faithfulness of him, who hath said, 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” “If any man preach any other gos- 
pel, let him be accursed.” Accursed of God, 
“But bless thou and curse not.” “If thige 
enemy hunger, feed him. If he thirst, give 
him drink, for by so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Haman was hanged 
on his own gallows. The wicked fall in the 
pit they dig, and in the snare they set is 
their own foot taken. Remember that men 
“can do nothing against but for the truth.” 
“He maketh the wrath of the devil to praise 
him.” “My word shall not return to me 
void, but shall accomplish that which I 
please, and prosper in the thing whereto I 
have sent it.” 

It has been truthfully stated, ‘“Notwith- 
standing these facts that pagan Rome 
scught to kill the Bible, papal Rome to im- 
prison the Bible, rationalism to emasculate 
the Bible, French infidelity to deride the 
Bible, and Pantheism to bury the Bible, 
and this modern criticism to remove 
the Bible to an infinite distance from the 
generality of mankind, the Bible lives—like 
the Jews. Pharaoh tried to drown them, an- 
other great king tried to burn them, Haman 
tried to give them up to an ignominious 
death. But nctwithstanding all this they 
live and so does the Bible live; and _ not 
merely does it live, but it has never shown 
so much vitality as in the present day.” 

Why fight error? Let it alone and it will 
gnaw out its own vitals. The seven times 
heated furnace will but kill the giants of un- 
truth, remove the bonds of truth, and make 
manifest the power of him who divideth the 





flames of fire. Suffer bonds fcr the truth’s 
sake, confident that “The work of God is 
not bound.” The devil laughs at our artil- 
lery, but he trembles at the Word. “Preach 
the Word.” Stay not to prove its inspira- 
tion, that is as foolish as attempting, “To 
prove the Icudness of thunder, the bright- 
ness of the sun, the sweetness of honey. The 
Word of God proves itself divine.” Let men 
but hear that voice, see that brightness, 
taste that sweetness, and it will be enough.” 
He that hath my word, let him speak my 
word, for what is the chaff to the wheat, 
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JUST LET ME REST AND PRAY 


UST let me rest in thee, Father, today, 
And have no thought of people, what 
they say. 

Just let me rest in thee today and pray 
For those who need it most on life's high- 
way. 


The lowly, the humble, meek, and pure 
Are the sheep of thy pasture, saved, secure. 
But the wicked, idolaters, weak, impure, 
These need thee to lift, thy word to cure. 


Just let me rest in thee and pray today for all 
Who, in the tarrying night, hear not thy call; 
Who, with unwary feet, will surely fall 
Without thy loving word to make a wall. 


Just let me rest and pray for those who know 
No way to hear thy voice, no way out, here 
below. 

Restless, tortured, hounded, no place to go— 
O Lord, in thy name, I| ask, thyself to show. 
Just let me pray that they may seek thy face 
And know that deathless love that can efface 
All stain of sin, that doth replace 

The law and sting with thy dear grace. 


Just let me rest and pray for these, thine 
own— 

Aside from hours that teem with quests un- 
known 

Apart from worldly pursuits, quite alone, 

That these may know the wondrous love 
that did atone. 

—B. Madeline Evans. 
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saith the Lord.” 
strive is folly. 

It is folly, and it is futile. Felly, because 
the Word needs no defense; futile, because 
naught is gained by it. Consult the chron- 
icles of the Church and be convinced. Each 
century has found unbelief urging many 
difficulties, some of them very specious and 
subtle, against the truth. And the Church, 
though able to answer all arguments, has 
not been able to alter the doubting heart 
and the God-estranged mind, which ever in- 
vents new difficulties, and ever changes its 
method and weapons of attack. The la- 
mentable fact is that the natural heart wills 
tc disbelieve, whether base and vulgar or 
cultured and refined. “Ye do alway resist 
the Holy Ghost. As your fathers did, so do 
ye.” “Though he had done so many miracles 
among them yet they believed not.” 

The young lawyer of New York City who 
asked a clergyman of that city for evidence 
to the bodily resurrection of cur Lord, and 
returned the volume with these remarks, 
“TI believe that Jesus was raised from the 
dead; I find the trouble is not with my head, 
but with my heart,” voiced for us the crying 
need of man. Not mental persuasion, but 
heart persuasion and regeneration are the 
need. All the labored argument of the 
Church is insignificant compared to the tes- 
timony cf a Mary who has sat at his feet, 
or a John who has laid on his bosom. “Not 
with wisdom of words, but in a demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power. That your 
faith might not stand in the wisdom of men 
but in the pcwer of God.” 


This is true wisdom, to 


The unanswerable argument, the Water- 
loo of unbelief in each generation of man- 
kind, is regenerated men. A Saul of Tarsus, 
a Martin Luther, a John Bunyan, a Jerry 
McCauley—such are the living epistles of 
gospel doctrine that can’t be gainsaid or re- 
futed. It is written, that the rulers of Je- 
rusalem as they opposed the infant Church 
in their witness, on the occasion of the heal- 
ing of the lame man, “Beholding the man 
which was healed standing with them, they 
eculd say nothing against it.” Let the 
Church busy herself by life and Word wit- 
nessing to the things she has heard, seen, 
handled, and been assured of, refusing to 
be stopped by all the intimations, cavil, 
scorn, derision, flattery, or denial of an un- 
believing world, and _ success is assured. 
Stick to “the foolishness of preaching,” 
knowing that God has ordained by that to 
save them which believe. 

It is illuminating to ncte that the apostle 
who said, “Preach the Word,” also said, 
“For the day will come when they will not 
endure sound doctrine.” Yes, the apostacy 
would come, but “Preach the Word.” This 
was the task of the ministry and the only 
hope of the unbelieving (2 Tim. 4: 1-5). 

But now if controversy is fcolish and fu- 
tile, so is it fatal. “How beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, 
and bring glad tidings of good things.” But 
alas; for a lost and God-estranged human- 
ity, when the ambassador of peace becomes 
a captain of war; when the message of re- 
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onciliation is exchanged for one of denun- 
ciation, when the still, small voice of love 
becomes the thundertones of vengeance. 
Then of a truth, “the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.” It is well to remember 
that, ““Now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation,” the day of vengeance is 
not yet. “The Lord waits that he might be 
gracicus.” He can afford to wait, the enemy 
is insignificant. Like Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, they are but a noise. God, in his 
love, trembles for them; but for his Church 
and his truth, never. “The gates of hell 
shall not prevail.” 

The spirit of strife is anti-gospel. It is 
fatal, for it makes that which is the savor 
of life to stink in the nostrils of men. It 
places in bad repute that which alone makes 
salvation possible. There can be no com- 
promise with error; we are exhorted to de- 
fend the faith when attacked; to keep the 
truth inviolate; to warn men with regard 
to that which is false and deceptive; yet it 
has been truly said, “We are sent to preach 
Christ according to the Scripture; not to 
defend the Scripture, which points to Christ. 
Hence that which is our great message is 
not in the region cf human argument, and 
ratiocination, criticism, and evidence, al- 
though connected with it; it announces an 
experience, a new life; it is received by a 
new birth; it is accompanied by the heaven- 
ly power and demonstration of the Holy 
Ghost? 

It is a trick of the devil to turn preachers 
into debaters; teachers of truth into mere 
defenders of truth; and the hcuse of spirit- 
ual bread and prayer into an armory. Only 
by the preaching of the Word in the power 
of the Holy Ghost has the salvation of men 
ever been or ever will be effected. To turn 
ewside to anything else, however seemingly 
good and necessary, is fatal to the grcwth 
of the Church, and only hinders God’s great 
love purpose for the children of men. 


If it be true that the opposition, the 
preachers of another gospel, have captured 
in large part the institutions and equipment 
cf the Church, then let us be content to take 
our stand outside with him who said, “Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock.” Let 
us lovingly beseech and entreat, but God 
forbid that we should either keep or regain 
anything by force. Let us remember the 
parable of “the tares and wheat,” and that 
we are to be “as sheep in the midst of 
wolves,” “wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” If it be yours, perchance, to fray 
the ecclesiastical garb cf some enemy of 
truth, as David did the royal robe of King 
Saul, may it be yours to do it with such like 
spirit of love and fidelity that the truth will 
be glorified and the enemy caused to cry, 
“Thou art more righteous than I; for thou 
hast rewarded me good, whereas I have re- 
warded thee evil.” 


If Christ be rejected, let us be content to 
suffer with him, remembering the servant is 
not abcve his master. Any other spirit must 
be fatal to the cause of Christ, and the more 
we see of the suffering, self-denying spirit 
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for the gospel’s sake, the more shall we see 
God working salvation in the midst of the 
earth. 

“Love suffereth long and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 


A Silent 


BY REV. E. A. 


December 2, 1877, to attend a silent meet- 

ing in an old-fashioned Quaker church 
in a village in eastern New York. As we 
approached I noted that the building re- 
sembled a farm cottage fronted on the south 
side by a long low unpainted porch which 
extended the entire length of the building. 
From this porch two doors opened into the 
interior; and that consisted of two nearly 
square apartments, separated by a low 
wainscoted partition and wide horizontal 
doors that dropped down, throwing the 
apartments partially together. One side was 
for men and the other for women. 

Along the entire north side of the rooms 
was a narrow platform, perhaps three feet 
high, with a long bench sitting next to the 
wall. In its center this platform was di- 
vided by a door permitting a speaker to so 
stand as to be seen and heard from both the 
men’s and the women’s apartments. 

This particular morning all of the divid- 
ing doors were thrown open and the church 


|: was my privilege on Sunday morning, 
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A PRAYER FOR REST 


QVHEN ] am weary, Father God, 
Weary of the touch of man, 
Weary till my leaden plod 

Sadly mars thy well laid plan, 


Grant me the hour of dawn for rest 

That I may hear the first bird sing, 

May place mine ear to earth’s warm breast 
And catch the stir of tiny things. 


Grant me an hour beneath thy trees 
The heart that throbs in them is thine, 
And | shall hear their symphonies, 
Shall catch again thy plan divine. 


Grant me an hour at twilight sweet, 
That I may find the first pale star 

That hangs where evening shadows meet 
The softly dying day, afar. 


Grant me an hour of quiet night, 
Laden with folds of stillness sweet, 

The perfumed breathing, soft and light, 
Of all the drowsy earth asleep. 


O grant me these, my Father God, 
These hours unspoiled by touch of man 
And | am rested—eager—Lord, 
To work again thy perfect plan. 

Amen. 


—Mary Wentworth King, in The 
Congregationalist. 
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room, consisting of two halves, were as one, 
save that the middle wall effectually sepa- 
rated the sexes. 

Here reigned silence as of the grave, 
broken occasionally by little footfalls of a 
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puffed up, dcth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not its own.” “Love never faileth.” 
God help us to believe it, and practice it, 
for his name’s sake, Amen. 

Binghamton, New York. 











Meeting 






DEVORE, D. D. 






kindly faced sister who carried from the 
large wood-heated stove a cushion or foot 
warmer for the feet of a belated sister: but 
no such kind recognition was extended to 
the tardy coming man or youth. 

There was no hymn, no formal Scripture 
lesson, no set program or order of worship 
as I had been accustomed to in other 
churches since my childhood. On the con- 
trary here was a silent waiting for the mov- 
ing of God’s spirit, ere anyone dared to 
speak or even rise to his feet. 

All were busy communing quietly with 
the Lord (or secretly planning for the 
week’s merchandising, for aught we know) 
for a long, long time. It seemed for ages— 
long enough for each one to draw up a 
bill of his indebtedness unto his Creator and 
to barter for some sort of mental penance 
for his transgressions. 

After a long silence, the preacher, on the 
high seat by the wall, suddenly kneeled and 
prayed zealously a long and tender prayer, 
or rather he sing-songed its major portion; 
and concluded with the words, “And thine 
be the glory, together with thy beloved Son, 
through the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

Another long silence, then the preacher 










































































abruptly announced, “Sir, I have no one to : 
put me in, when the pool is stirred, and an- if 
other steps ahead of me.” ti 

This text unexpectedly pressed upon me wm 
that morning the fact that the Bilbe is a 
sealed book to the unenlightened, though i a 
every word may be full of meaning. So he “a 
spoke for a short time, then silence again, ne 
while the preacher held his chin in his - 
hands. Suddenly an old lady uttered a short M: 
exhortation. Then all was still again. ~ 

Then the preacher announced a mid-week fin 
meeting at a private house, placed his broad- Fo 
rimmed hat upon his head and extended his 
hand to his nearest neighbor. They all . 
arose, grasped hands in a friendly way, and : 
one by one went out. ah 

Such was the first silent meeting I ever nie 
attended; and such were the Quaker meet- nna 
ings of those times. 

I was greatly impressed by the short dis- 
course, and more impressed by my own bi 
thoughts and self-examination caused by the e 
peculiar services; yet my notebook written 
that long-ago day closed with the significant J The 
comment: “Formal informality.” Kee 

oO The 

“A light under a bushel, besides being hid, 
will go out in a short time for want of D 
air. Unless our lights shine for others, they is 
will soon perish in ourselves.” tee 
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At Prayer Time 


He went out, not knowing whither he 


went.—Heb. 11: 8. 
o 


Venturing, pioneering souls have blessed 
the world in far greater ways than we have 
been ready to admit. Civilization followed 
along the courses blazed by these aggres- 
sive and daring heroes, sometimes forget- 
ting the honor that should be paid to them. 

Pioneers have been of many kinds, of 
course. Some have been little more than 
wanderers in the earth. Others have sought 
personal wealth. Still others thought of 
conquest. But there have been others who 
have thought of worth-while futures and 
have gone forth with courage to enter new 
areas of the world, willing to take the odds 
that their ventures might require. 


That fine soul, Abraham, of whom the 
writer of Hebrews spoke as going out not 
knowing whither he went, was one of these. 
He tired of the type of life about him. He 
thought of greater cities and better govern- 
ments than he had known; and he started 
out with faith that a considerate Providence 
would grant a high success to his enter- 
prise. 

He was not the first pioneer in earth, of 
course. But the success that followed, and 
the civilization that grew up because of his 
adventure lastingly pay a high tribute to his 
spirit. 

Nor was he the last of the great explor- 
ers. All history since his day seems to have 
followed largely where curious, restless, or 
enterprising men first dared to go. Trace, 
if you will, the conquests of Europe as na- 
tions spread westward, and there is a con- 
stant evidence of earlier pioneers. 

And when there was no known chart 
across the oceans, and when there was no 
knowledge of what actually was beyond the 
seas, there were men who sought to strike 
some kind of paths out into the unknown. 
Many of these were not asked to go; they 
wanted to go! If they could not personally 
finance their ventures, then they sought aid. 
For they would go! 

Our own country is one of the products 
of the pioneer. Not only is this true, due 
to the colonizations of the early days of our 
national history, but also because every 
westward reach since those times has been 
made possible by other migrant souls. 


1 


Lead, kindly amid 
gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 
The night is dark and I am far from home; 
Lead thou me on; 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 


The distant scene; one step enough for me. 
—Newman. 


light, the encircling 


oO 


Did you ever think of the stranger in 
your land as a type of spirit like this? It 
Would pay you to do so, if you have not. 
Sometimes get a few of your neighbor 





friends together; and in the course of con- 
versation get each one to tell of the 
national backgrounds reflected in the history 
of his life. It will be surprising that there 
can be found so many other world contacts. 
That is because we are here due to the ad- 
ventures of many in the not far distant 
days. 

Differences between the earlier immigrant 
and the later immigrant will be obvious, 
naturally. There were those who fied from 
militaristic fatherlands in order to pursue 
more peaceful careers. Some fled home- 
lands where their faith was cramped by the 
thought standards of a still earlier day; and 
many went out, not knowing whither they 
went, but they sought a situation where 
faith could be set to achievements. 

Today there are many who come because 
there are better wages, we say. But is that 
not justifiable? Who would not seek to get 
a larger return for his efforts if there were 
logical and honorable openings to do so? 

For the fact is that the immigrant has 
answered some of the most fundamental 








{¢ >» 
Blessed is the man that beholdeth the 
face of a friend in a far country; 
The darkness of his heart is melted in 

the dawning of day within him. 

It is like the sound of sweet music 
heard long ago and half forgotten. 

It is like the coming back of birds to a 
wood when winter is ended. 

I knew not the sweetness of the foun- 
tain till I found it flowing in the 
desert, 

Nor the value of a friend till we met in 
a land that was crowded and lonely. 

—Henry van Dyke. 
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calls of human nature. Cramped, he seeks 
to free himself. Facing a stone wall where 
he lives, he wants a place where there are 
open doors and chances for progress. 


And this is not wrong! It is honorable! 


It is true that there are many who are 
not deserving of opportunity. And our own 
land has suffered because there are so many 
whose spirit has been low enough to merit 
our disapproval and scorn. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that the greater 
number seek those things for which our es- 
sential natures yearn. 


oO 


Some lines from a book by Haskins, en- 
titled “The Immigrant,” are before me; and 
there is much in them that is a pertinent 
message to our thought of the stranger: 


I am the Immigrant. 

Since the dawn of creation my restless 
feet have beaten new paths across the earth. 
My uneasy bark has tossed on all seas. 

My wander lust was born of the craving 
for more liberty and a better wage for the 
sweat of my face. : 

I looked toward the United States with 
eyes kindled by the fires of ambition and 
heart quickened with new born hope. 

I approached its gates with great expec- 
tation. 
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I entered in with fine hope. 

I have shouldered my burden as the 
American Man-of-all-work. 

I contribute eighty-five percent of all the 
labor in the slaughtering and meat packing 
industries. 

I do seven-tenths of the bituminous coal 
mining. 

_ I do seventy-eight percent of all the work 
in the woolen mills. 

I contribute nine-tenths of all the labor 
in the cotton mills. 

make nineteen-twentieths of all 
clothing. 

I manufacture more than half the shoes. 

I build four-fifths of all the furniture. 

I make half of the collars, cuffs, and 
shirts. 

I turn out four-fifths of all the leather. 

I make half the gloves. 

I refine nearly nineteen-twentieths of all 
the sugar. 

I make half of the tobacco and cigars. 
And yet I am the great American prob- 
em. 

When I pour out my blood on your altar 
of labor, and lay down my life as a sacri- 
fice to your god of toil, men make no more 
comment than at the fall of a sparrow. 

But my brawn is woven into the warp and 
woof of the fabric of your national being. 

My children shall be your children and 
your land shall be my land because my 
sweat and my blood will cement the foun- 
dations of the America of tomorrow. 

If I can be fused into the body politic the 
melting pot will have stood the supreme 
test. 


the 


a 


Steps have been wisely taken to keep from 
our shores the great numbers of undesirable 
strangers that previously came in such 
great numbers. 

Now one wonders how much we will warm 
to the strangers that are allowed to come. 
Some of them desire fellowship. They are 
eager to participate in all the life we can 
offer them. 

For many of them came in faith that 
there could be some satisfactions of heart 
and hope that God has placed in the bosom 
of all of us. 

o 


“The Lord shall keep thy going out and 
thy coming in.” 
oa 


We thank thee, O Father, that there are 
so many large quests for human souls to 
seek after. There are quests for human 
comfort and for redeeming fellowships. 
There is searching of heart for the great 
virtues. There, is eager inquiry into the un- 
known and the undiscovered. We are glad 
for all who seek. We pray that we all may 
find! Especially in the quests that lead to 
thee. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 


o 


The Bible is pervaded with the conception 
of the unseen land being not far away, but 
being near to us, so that if only an acuter 
sense of perception were given to us we 
should understand. As one grows older one 
gets to think that perhaps we are wrong 
in imagining the journey of the dying be- 
liever to be a long journey, and wrong in 
thinking of heaven as very, very far away. 
—John M’Murtrie. 








































































































Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Quadrennial Gifts From Life Members 
DURING the month of July we received 
gifts from the following: 


Bertha Darnher..................... Ohio 





Miss 
Miss Florence Powers............ 
E. Westenberger. 















Mrs. N. -Ohio 
Mrs. S. E. Hefnev.............. -Ohio 
Mrs. Alice V. Morrill... -Ohio 
Mrs. Lee Harvey....... -Ohio 
Mrs: Ni C. Norris... -Ohio 
Mrs. Mary McReynolds... -Ohio 
Mrs. Callie Bailey......... .-Ohio 
Mrs. Malinda Marrv.......................... Ohio 
Mrs. W. Max Shafer.... .Indiana 
Mrs. Frank E. DeBra... -Indiana 
Miss Phoebe A. Liskey.. _.California 
Mrs. N. M. Heikes Maine 
Mrs. S. B. Stratton Maine 
re: 3 2. Ae. New Jersey 


Miss Louise C. Ely..... 












Mrs. James S. Frost 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Decker........ New York 
Mrs. Lizzie Cole.............. Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Alice Van Eps........ Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Florence Luthev...... Pennsylvania 
Mrs. W. P. MFietcher.................. Ontario 
Miss Gladys Bozart.. .-Ontario 
Mrs. M. J. Whiteside.. -Ontario 
Mrs. Mary Krooman.. -Ontario 
Mrs. E. S. Powell...... Minnesota 
Mrs. Myron Tylet...................... Georgia 


The gifts still continue to come, and we 
are very thankful for the gifts as well as 
for the kind words of cheer and appreciation 
which many members have sent with the 
gifts. 

We shall publish the August list soon af- 
ter the end of the month. 


A Letter of Interest to You 


DEAR Mrs. POWERS: 

I wanted to tell you the good news that the Apple- 
ton missionary society (Mt. Vernon Conference) has 
reached the Standard of Excellence this year. Mrs. 
H. A. Crotinger, the president, has had loyal support- 
ers in reaching this goal, or rather in going “over 
the top.” 

The Cradle Roll Department had a delightful joint 
meeting and all-day picnic with the cradle roll of the 
Methodist Church here. Nearly one hundred mothers 
and children were present. The program given in 
The Christian Missionary, with some additions, was 
used. The children were made happy with bright 
crepe paper hats and tiny potted plants. It was a 
happy day for all. 

May God bless you in your work. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. V. C. HUMPHREY. 


Johnstown, Ohio. 





Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 





Summer Schools 
HE reports of the Summer Schools of 
Christian Education held in the Christian 
Church this summer show the following reg- 
istration: 


Palmer College, Albany, Missouri......... 119 
Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio 


IY ee oe a ee cea 95 

DR At ccShacbb uch sestnessadsavc$es-< 57 
Emkeenont, Blew Wark... ceesscccccccsees 81 
Oshawa, Ontario, Kirton Hall School.... 55 
SUE IIIS ig Gls abe 5 9 005 35 5 60 08 121 
Elon College, North Carolina............ 167 
Bethlehem College, Wadley, Ala.......... 67 
Franklinton, College, N. C. (Held in early 

MNES. Bact nbaseSacvecchoohesosceunan 111 


Total Registration 


All schools report good sessions, and very 
constructive and helpful work done, and 
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plans are already being laid for better and 
larger schools next year. 


Reports 

HIS is the time of the year when reports 

must be prepared, and our Christian Ed- 
ucation reports are very important this 
quadrennial year. 

All churches which have not reported on 
the Annual Survey Blank to their confer- 
ence directors have received recently a re- 
turn postal card upon which they may con- 
veniently send in the information which is 
vital if our report is adequately to record 
the work being done. 

Also churches which held a Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School this summer are being 
asked to report this work to the Christian 
Education Department office, C. P. A. Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio, in order that a complete re- 
port of this growing phase of our work may 
be included in the record of Christian Ed- 


ucation work of 1926. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





O not forget that the General Convention 

of the Christian Church will open at Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on Wednesday, October 20, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon. 


BOOK of information and certificate of 

membership have been mailed to confer- 
ence secretaries in sufficient quantities to 
supply their members. They should be read 
carefully, and followed implicitly. The 
printed matter on the back of the certificate 
reads as follows: 


TO CONFERENCE SECRETARIES 


Fill out a certificate for each person entitled to 
membership in the Convention. 

Do not write the names of two persons on the 
same certificate. 

Be sure to send certified list of all your elected mem- 
bers to the Convention Secretary, Dayton, Ohio, im- 
mediately they are elected. 

Be sure to write the name of your conference on 
the blank line provided for it. 


TO HOLDERS OF CERTIFICATES 


As soon as you receive this certificate from your 
conference, send your name and post-office address to 
J. F. Burnett, Dayton, Ohio. But do not send your 
certificate. This is very important, and should not 
be overlooked. 

Present this certificate to the Committee on the 
Roll at the Convention. You will not be entitled to 
a badge, nor a vote, until you have done this, and 
have been reported by the committee. 

Should you lose your certificate, secure another 
from your conference, or the authority it may name 
to grant one. 

Immediately you know that you are going to attend 
the Convention, be sure so to inform Rev. E. A. Wat- 
kins, 404 W. Main St., Urbana, Illinois, of the fact. 
This must be done that he may provide entertain- 
ment for you. 


HE following conferences have furnished 
me with their list of Convention Mem- 
bers as follows: 


NEW YORK EASTERN 
W. E. Baker, President, Ravena, N. Y. 


MINISTERIAL DELEGATES 
Rev. W. C. Hook, 126 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. W. D. Rockwell, Medway, N. Y. 
Rev. R. M. Seely, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
LAY DELEGATES 
Mr. E. ©. Griffin, Ravena, N. Y. 
Mr. Frank Stanton, Greenville, N. Y. 
Mrs. T. G. Robinson, 17 Barcley St., Albany, N. Y. 


Rev. 
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ALTERNATES 
Rev. F. E. Gaige, Milford, N. J. 
Rev. E. F. Mellott, Freehold, N. Y. 
Mr. C. H. Hallenbeck, Ravena, N. Y. 
Mr. George Uhl, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 
Mr. George Auger, Hartwick, N. 
Mrs. Burton Palmer, Greenville, N. ee 
NEW YORK WESTERN 
Rev. John M. Williams, President, Machias, N. Y. 
MINISTERIAL DELEGATE 


Rev. R. H. Peel, Gasport, N. Y. 
LAY DELEGATE 
A. H. Call, Batavia, N. Y. 
ONTARIO 


Rev. C. E. Fockler, President, Keswick, Ont. 
MINISTERIAL DELEGATES 
Rev. E. Morton, Stouffville, Ont. 
Rev. C. J. Felton, 193 Nesbit Terrace, Irvington, N. J. 
LAY DELEGATES 
J. M. Grove, Ringwood, Ont. 
Jesse Connell, Keswick, Ont. 
TIOGA RIVER 
Rev. Arthur A. Wright, President, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
MINISTERIAL DELEGATE 
Rev. C. E. Reep, Harford Mills, N. Y. 
LAY DELEGATE 
Hattie Reep, Harford Mills, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 
Rev. William H. Hainer, D. D., President, 37 Myrtle 
Ave., Irvington, N. J. 
MINISTERIAL DELEGATES 
Edward C. Hall, Milford, N. J. 


46 Mozart St., 


Rev. 


~— Lag S. Sailer, 1316 New York Ave., Brooklyn, 
Rev. = F. Johnson, Carversville, Pa. 


LAY DELEGATES 
Mr. F. R. Beach, 1028 Sanford Ave., Irvington, N. 


Mrs. wr Hw. Hainer, 87 Myrtle Ave., Irvington, N. 
Mr. . R. Sailer, Milford, N. J. 
ALTERNATES 
Rev. E. E. Hoffman, Newton, N. J., R. R. 4. 
Rev. Elwood C. Hall, Vienna, N. J. 
Rev. John C. Barrett, Conshohocken, Pa., R. R. 1. 


Mr. J. H. Van Clever, Flemington, N. J. 
Mr. Floyd Harding, 33 Liberty St., Newton, N. J. 
Miss Ina Henion, Milford, N. J. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





T has been definitely settled this week that 

the McKnights will delay their return to 
Japan until after the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Convention at Urbana, in October. It 
seems quite likely that they will sail No- 
vember 6. This change in plans has come 
after most careful and prayerful considera- 
tion. Mrs. McKnight’s mother has _ been 
critically ill and it will be a long time before 
she is fully recovered. For days just when 
they would have been in the midst of pack- 
ing, she was so seriously ill that it was ut- 
terly out of the question for them to attempt 
to prepare for the journey with the confu- 
sion it would naturally involve. 

Mrs. Kellogg, Mrs. McKnight’s mother, is 
still very ill, but she seems to have passed 
the crisis and there is good hope of her ul- 
timate recovery. 

It was at first thought that the McKnights 
could sail October 13, but after consulting 
with other members of the Mission Board it 
seemed best to hold them a little longer so 
they could attend the Convention. While 
we regret that they have had to delay be- 
cause of this serious illness, yet we are very 
sure that our people will be glad to greet 
them at the forthcoming quadrennial ses- 
sion. 

In the meantime Brother McKnight will 
be glad to visit as many churches and con- 
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ference sessions as possible, within reason- 
able distance from Newtown, Indiana, where 
he can be reached by mail. We suggest 
that churches and conference officials write 
to him at Newtown, and he will be glad to 
reach you if at all possible. All that we ask 
is that traveling expenses and entertain- 
ment be provided. This enforced delay in 
their return will make it possible for a num- 
ber of churches to hear Brother McKnight 
that otherwise would not have had that 
privilege. And it will be a privilege, too, 
for he has a real message that all our peo- 
ple ought to hear. Incidentally, we have 
just learned that Mr. McKnight’s work at 
Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
cation last winter was of such a high grade 
that his name has been placed on the 
school’s Honor Roll. He is too modest to 
say anything about this, but we think our 
people ought to know of the splendid type 
of work he has been doing. 


WITHIN the last few weeks quite a few 

“churches have been sending in belated 
foreign mission offerings in order to close 
their year’s work with a good record before 
they go to conference. We are glad to see 
this and we hope that between now and the 
close of September we shall hear from every 
church which has not yet sent in an offering. 


HE Olive G. Williams Memorial Fund is 
still open for contributions. The build- 


ing is nearing completion and we want to 
place therein the names of all donors to the 
fund. Let us hear from you soon. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





TRIP was made to the Southwestern 
West Virginia Conference last week in 
the interest of Evangelism and Life Service 
and our general church work. Ample op- 
portunity was given for the presentation of 
all the phases of our denominational life. 
We found a group of men and women full of 
earnestness and enthusiasm for the cause of 
Christ. Their work must be done under a 
handicap, for most of the folks who live in 
this community are miners and are tran- 
sients, here today, and there tomorrow. 
This makes it hard to build up a per- 
manent church organization. A number of 
young men were ordained to the ministry. 
Our visit was much appreciated, and we 
believe we were of some service to the con- 
ference. Rev. C. A. Sydenstricker was 
elected president, and Brother Montague 
was reelected secretary. 


HE Ohio Central Conference gave the De- 

partment of Evangelism and Life Serv- 
ice a large place on its program. We were 
privileged to make two addresses. Rev. 
W. J. Young is the efficient Secretary of 
Evangelism of this conference and he is do- 
ing all in his power to keep in the front 
rank when it comes to winning people for 


Christ. The conference made a creditable 
gain last year. 


HE Eastern Indiana, Michigan, Erie, Illi- 

nois, and Miami Ohio conferences are 
among those to be visited in our conference 
itinerary. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


‘Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





President Burnell Speaks 
EV. RUE BURNELL, president of the 
Western Convention, joins with Presi- 
dents Smith and Short of the Southern and 


Central Conventions, in urging their 
churches to become actual tithing churches. 
He shows the joy of entering the open door. 
“IT have put before you an open door” 
(Rev. 3:8.) 

Folks have sat just back of an open door 
in the evening and looked out at a section 
of the glorious sky, and have enjoyed, 
mildly, the scene. By stepping through the 
door, however, the whole grand expanse of 
the western heavens, with its glowing banks 
of gold and red would have been brought 
into view and they would have been thrilled 
with joy. 

The experience of many is like that inside 
the open door, while their possibility is like 
that outside the door. I am sure that there 
is before us an open door through which we 
could pass and wonderfully enlarge and en- 
rich our Christian experience. I am fully 
persuaded that tithing of our material in- 
come is such an open door, and for the sake 
of that larger and richer experience I crave 
the time when we shall step through that 
door. 

This step will take most of us far into the 
freedom from the depressing consciousness 
that we are withholding something from 
God. This itself would lift us to glorious 
new highlands and thrill us with sacred joys. 
God’s plans for our lives are not arbitrary. 
They come out of a heart of infinite love, 
revealing the way into the most abundant 
life possible. Surely the tithe is one of 
God’s plans. 

Outside this open door we shall find a 
consciousness of partnership with God we 
have not known before. There are many 
who are depriving themselves of the rich- 
ness possible because they are not placing 
their giving on a plane which enables them 
to enter into partnership with God in their 
handling of material things. For many, 
passing through this open door will mean 
that they are not giving their consent, 
merely, for the Kingdom’s advancement, 
but are whole-heartedly co-operating in ad- 
vancing it. This step will remove the re- 
proach in the eyes of the world, and the 
embarrassment of many of the church be- 
cause of the church’s depleted treasury. 
The tithe will supply all the church’s need 
for material things. Within our Western 
Convention we have reported nearly 6,000 
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members, which for our estimating we shall 
call 5,000. If there is an average of five of 
these members to the family, and the fam- 
ily income averages but $1,250 per year, the 
tithe would be $125,000 per year. Even if 
the average family income were but $1,000 
the tithe would be $100,000 annually. In the 
Christian denomination there were given 
last year approximately $1,566,000. Using 
the same estimates as the lowest ones indi- 
cated above our annual tithe would be 
$2,320,000 per year. What might we do if 
we would bring the tithes into the store- 
house? We could easily double all that we 
are now doing. I cannot understand how 
we shall go up to meet our Father with joy 
and unashamed, unless there be a stepping 
through this open door. 

Such a step will multiply our service. My 
money is an expression, in a very real way, 
of myself. It represents my brain and 
brawn. It can go where I cannot. Through 
it I have a wonderfully inspiring opportuni- 
ty for multiplying my service. I believe 
that our stepping through the open door 
of tithing, as a church, would easily enable 
us to do double the work we are now doing. 

Will we dare to hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom of our Lord, which, with his very 
life, his parting breath, he asked us to do; 
by stepping through the open door of the 
tithe of our material things for the treas- 
ury of the Church of God? 

Orient, Iowa. 


Ten Health Commandments 


EV. Henry Hugh Proctor, pastor in the 

Borough of Brooklyn, New York, gave 
the following health commandments in one 
of his evening sermons recently: 


1. Honor your parents by having a 
thorough physical examination every birth- 
day; for an ounce of prevention is outworth 
a ton of cure. 


2. Honor your friends by taking a daily 
bath; for cleanliness is a part of godliness. 

3. Honor your family by having your 
life insured; for life insurance guarantees 
the co-operation of the insurer in the pro- 
longation of the life of the insured. 

4. Honor your physicians by avoiding 
patent medicines; for the most of these 
nostrums are humbugs. 


5. Honor your stomach by having your 
teeth carefully examined by a dentist at 
regular intervals; for bad teeth are an 
abomination to the system. 


6. Honor your digestion by being care- 
ful of your diet; for many a man digs his 
grave with his teeth. 

7. Honor your lungs by breathing fresh 
air; for ventilation is a means of grace. 


8. Honor your nerves by taking plenty 
uf rest im sleep; for they who work all dav 
and play all night promote the brevity of 
their lives by burning the candle at both 
ends. 


9. Honor your country by obeying the 
law; for it is a mark of good citizenship to 
obey a law whether he likes it or not. 

10. Honor your God by chastity in word, 
thought, and deed; for the race that wishes 
eternity must exalt maternity—The Watch- 
man-Examiner. 
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The Tent of Meeting 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 5, 1926 
Exodus 33:11 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Jehovah spake unto Moses 
face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend.—-Exodus 33:11. 


, 
— 





HOME DAILY READINGS 

” iany, August 30—Jehovah the Ar- 
go al Exod. 30:1-10. 
p day, August 31—Skill and Devo- 
be Exod. 31:1-11. 
Vednesday, September 1—The Tent of 
aaeoehess. Exod. 33:7-16. 
Thursday, September 2 — Jehovah's 

. y Fills the Tabernacle. 

aii ‘ Exod, 40:34-38. 
Friday, September 3—Giving God the 
"Bent. Hag. 1:3-11. 
Sa lay, September 1—Joy in God's 

Gone , Psalm 122:1-9 


Sunday, September 5—Safety in God's 
House. Psalm 5:1-7. 











WORSHIP 


Music of verse and chorus of “Day is Dying 
in the West.” 

Psa. 5:1-7—Recited by Senior girl. 

Hymn—"God Is in His Holy Temple,’ Page 
15 in “Orders of Worship.” 

Exodus 33:1-16—Read responsively by young 
people and adults, led by the pastor, and 
the others led by superintendent. 

Prayer—By pastor. Thanks for God's house, 
for song and prayer and every aid to wor- 
ship, and prayer for reverence and the 
conscious presence of God. 

Hymn—“Come, Thou Almighty King,” No. 
264 in “Worship and Song. 

Secretary—July and August last year and 
this. 

Superintendent—Anticipation of Ratly and 
Promotion Day. 

Hymn—"‘Holy, Holy, 
“Worship and Song.” 


l esson Period. 


Holy,” No. 31° in 


Lest I Consume Thee 


OD is ever warning us and ever counsel- 

ing with us. He knows the dangers of 
presumption and sin. He wills that none 
shall perish. But also “He knoweth our 
frame and remembereth that we are dust,” 
and so he points out the dangers that we 
may not be consumed. How good God is! 


God's Presence at Tent of Meeting 


The tent was to be apart from the other 
tents. It was to be a thing apart, and to 
this they were to go. Yes, we can worship 
in the woods and we can hear a sermon on 
the radio, for God is everywhere. But in 
worship everywhere and nowhere are almost 
the same. We could and do have fellowship 
with our loved ones in different places, and 
we can hear their voices over the telephone 
or get their message over the wires and 
cables. But nevertheless we want some 
house for a home for them. What joy in 
the family reunions, but what supreme joy 


when it can be held at the old home. We 
need God’s house and should go out to it 
regularly. 


Everyone at His Tent Door 


Yes, we need the home worship too. We 
need constant, steady, daily food for our 
souls at our own home and in our own house. 
Even the invaluable special food received 
from God’s house can never make up for the 
regular home meals. We stand and look at 
the young people in “The Angelus” and be- 
lieve that they could not be so worshipful in 
the fields if they were not so familiar with 
the altar in the church in the distance. But 
the altar in the church would and could 
never be so precious nor helpful, were it not 
for the worship at the home tent door. The 
home and church, altar and fellowship and 
God, are spiritually and indissolubly united. 


The Worship Leader 


How we need in the one*who leads us in 
our church services the happy combination 
of the man close to us and near to God. If 
he moves too austerely away from us, we 
cannot span the space between; if too far 
from God, our messages and prayers and 
offerings do not reach. So, first he should 
be in constant and steady connection with 
us. He should move in our midst as the 
pastor (and this is true of the Sunday-school 
teacher as surely as the preacher). But 
also, second, he should talk to God face to 
face, and that radiance should be manifest 
in all of our worship. Near to God and 
close to us should be the ideal of all our re- 
ligious leaders. 

Show Me Thy Ways 


What little children we are after all. We 
“know not how to go out nor how to come 
in.” Using our intelligence at our best, we 
yet need to offer the prayer, “Show me thy 
ways.” For, first, we would know the direc- 
tion that God is going. We want to go with 
him and get his will done, and we cannot do 
this if we do not know his direction. We 
are asked to follow Jesus, but whither is he 
going? In our day how it would help us all 
if we were just sure of God’s direction. In 
psychology, in philosophy, and in religion 
there is such an antithesis of thought and 
idea. But with deep conviction of our own, 
it yet little becomes us to be cruel dogma- 
tists when even Moses, who had been up in 
the mount with God, needed to pray, “Show 
me thy ways.” And then, second, we would 
and should know, for they are watching us 
from the tent doors, and are going to be 
profoundly influenced by our direction. Your 
children, your pupils, the younger boys, and 
girls, are watching you. “I would be true, 
for there are those who trust me.” 
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My Presence Shall Go With Thee 
and I Will Give Thee Rest 

What a promise that is, and we are per- 
suaded that it is for 1926 as surely as in 
this time centuries ago, for God is “the 
same, yesterday, today, and forever.” There 
is no way like God’s way, and it is so rest- 
ful to know that we are right. But, on the 
other hand, how uneasy it is to fear that we 
are on the wrong trail. Manifest thyself 
to us, O God of Today, and give us rest and 
peace. 
If Thy Presence Go Not With Me, 
Carry Me Not Up Hence 

There seems to be in that “go... with 
me” the idea of continually. We need his 
presence going with us all the time. And, 
moreover, we do not want to go at all unless 
we can be assured of it. But going as best 
we know has much in it to show us. “He 
that doeth the will . .. shall know.” 


Show Me Thy Glory 


I want to know not only his direction, but 
I want to know him as Lord and God, eter- 
nal, almighty, and all-knowing. Help me to 
feel thine eternal glory even here upon the 
earth. 


Smoking in Girls’ Colleges 
By Will H. Brown 


CCORDING to a survey of thirty-seven 

colleges made by the Associated Press, 
concerning smoking by college girls, the 
women students of the colleges of the Middle 
West are doing very little smoking. It 
“simply isn’t being done,” to quote The 
Literary Digest, which also says: 

In the West it is said to be more or less 
frowned on, and is not a particular problem; 
while in the South, cigarette smoking by 
girl students is reported to be generally 
tabu, and prohibition by rule unnecessary. 


The investigation was made following the 
flurry caused by the action of Bryn Mawr, 
in lifting the twenty-eight-year ban against 
cigarettes, permitting indulgence under cer- 
tain restrictions. “This action does not 
seem to have changed custom elsewhere,” 
says The Literary Digest. 

F. Louise Mardin, Dean of Women at the 
University of Wisconsin, takes a strong 
stand against the cigarette. She says: “No 
woman need come to this university if she 
is not happy without cigarettes.” 

The Dean of Women at the University of 
Michigan is equally positive in her stand 
against smoking by women students. 

If the girls now attending the educational 
institutions of our land will only hold the 
line firm for the routing of smoking by girl 
students, they may turn the tide in favor of 
better conditions among the women of our 
country. 

ie | 


“It is very hard for an egotist to believe 
he can make a mistake. It is easier for 
him to blame God than himself.” 
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Christian Ideals and How to Reach Them 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 5, 1926 
Phil. 3:12-14; 4:8-9 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


Arrange your chairs in the shape of a tree. Leave 
the chairs forming the trunk unoccupied. Have the 
members seated on the chairs forming the branches. 
Have nine branches and divide the society into nine 
groups. Each group and branch is to represent one 
of the fruits of the Spirit. Let the following fruits 
be typical of the fruits of the Spirit: Apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, bananas, apricots, oranges, 
grapes. Cut from paper and color with water color 
or wax crayon, enough of these different fruits to 
supply each of the groups ‘with one each of their par- 
ticular fruit, these symbols to be worn pinned to the 
clothing. Let the branches and fruits represent love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. These fruits of the Spirit are 
the ideals of the Christian life. 
who are on the branch representing love, talk and 
pray along that line and the ones representing joy, 
confine their remarks and prayers to the attainment 
of this Christian ideal; and so with the other nine 
fruits of the Spirit. It might be well for the prayer 
meeting committee to arrange a program beforehand 
telling each group just what they wish them to do. 
Print cards with the names of the fruit on, and as 
you hang them on the wall let that particular group 
take their parti in the program. Have the whole so- 
ciety learn, if possible, Gal. 5:22, 28, in order that 
you may repeat it in concert at the opening of the 
meeting. If they do not learn it, then have them 
read it in concert. 

For Reading or Recitation: 
land. 

Suggested Hymns: “Press on, Press on! Ye Sons of 
Light’; ‘‘Forward Be Our Watchword”; “Forward 
Through the Ages’; ‘‘Lead on O King Eternal.” 


Have the members 


“Gradatim,” by Hol- 


Thoughts on the Theme 
(CHRISTIAN LOVE. “Above all continue 
to love one another fervently, for love 
throws a veil over a multitude of faults.” 
1 Peter 4:8 (Weymouth). Perfect love is 
one of the great ideals of the Christian life. 
It is the chief of the ideals, for, having this, 
all the other ideals will be attained or very 
easy of attainment and without this, it will 
be a difficult task to reach the most easily 
reached Christian ideal. This great ideal 
will only be attained by our having “the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit.” Seek to be filled with the 
Spirit that you may be filled with love. A 
Spirit-filled life is a love-filled life. 

Service. “And now Israel, what does the 
Lord require of thee, but to fear the Lord 
thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love 
him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul?” Deut. 
10:12: 

How this great ideal of service is woven 
into our pledge. “I promise him that I will 
strive to do whatever he would have me do.” 
That is a glorious ideal of service to God; 
this is the statement of service in general 
terms. The rest of the pledge is expressing 
some of the details of that service. If our 
heart and soul are in the service of God we 
shall have little difficulty in reaching, to a 
great degree, this ideal of service. 

Kindness. 1 Cor. 6:1-10. “By kindness.” 
Paul gives a list of his outstanding trials 
and alongside of them he places a list of his 
upstanding ideals and in the midst of that 
list he places “kindness.” Kindness can 
make us patient. Kindness can make us 
longsuffering. Kindness can make us joy- 





Church 


ful. A kindly spirit is a spirit to be much 
desired. , Paul sought to be kindly under all 
circumstances. So did his Master and ours. 
Cultivate kindliness. Avoid harshness and 
roughness. Some men seem to think that 
it is a sign of their superior masculinity to 
be rough and harsh. This is absolutely false. 
The great souls have been the kindly souls. 

Purity. “And every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure.” 1 John 3:3. A noble ideal; purity 
of life; purity of speech; purity of thought. 
Some men think that it is a mark of man- 
hood to peddle impure speech, It is, instead, 
a mark of his beastliness. Impure speech 
flows from impure thought, and impure 
thought finds its source in an impure heart. 
The person who indulges in impure speech 
is but chewing his own filthiness, and spew- 
ing it out on others. No stretch of a sane 
imagination could think of Christ as indulg- 
ing in unclean language. 

Power. “Strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man.” Eph. 3:16. We 
all love power of some kind. The greatest 
power in the world is not social power, or 
political power, or business power, or intel- 
lectual power, or physical power; it is spir- 
itual power. We have a right to covet this 
power. We have a right to have it, for it 
is promised to the children of God. The ex- 
ercise of all other kinds of power may, and 
often does, injure, but the exercise of divine 
spiritual power is always beneficent. “Ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you” (Acts 1:8). The 
Holy Spirit only can empower us to the ex- 
tent that we are surrendered to Christ for 
his service. We may reach this Christian 
ideal of spiritual power by a full and com- 
plete surrender to Christ. 

Unselfishness. “Let nothing be done 
through strife or vainglory; but in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves. Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of 
others.” Phil. 2:4-5. How much selfishness 
lies back of all low living. How subtle, how 
insidious it is. It seeks to slip in and mar 
all of our highest aspirations and noblest 
purposes. True Christianity is pure un- 
selfishness. If we are to attain to that ideal, 
self must be nailed to the cross and Christ 
enthroned in our lives. 

Phil. 3:12-14. “I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” A goal is a fixed point. An 
ideal is a movable point: it always keeps 
just ahead of our attainment, luring us on, 
beckoning us to higher heights and nobler 
efforts. It casts o’er us the spell of unend- 
ing achievement. We can only reach our 
Christian ideals through the power of the 
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living Christ and the Spirit of God within 
us, and when we have reached them they 
will have moved on to a more gloriously in- 
viting experience of Christian living and 
service. 


To Illustrate 


_Sir Joshua Reynolds could not look at any 
picture remaining in his studio without 
wishing to retouch it here and there. The 
forms on the canvas were not as fair as the 
visions in the painter’s mind. Such dissat- 
isfaction always gives hope that “the best 
is yet to be.” The same principle holds good 
in the spiritual life. The outlook is ominous 
where there is not a profound self-dissatis- 
faction.—T. H. Champion. 

In that old foot-race on the isthmus of 

Corinth the men who competed for the prize 
did not stop every now and then to look back 
with complacency upon that portion of the 
course which they had already traversed. 
Nor, when they had run a certain distance, 
did they sit down and say, “It is enough.” 
The coveted crown would never have been 
theirs had they done so. Moreover they 
would have been disgraced in the estimation 
of all the onlookers. They forgot the things 
which were behind, and reached forth unto 
those which were before.—A. C. Price. 
_ To forget is one of the conditions of spir- 
itual achievement. “A great editor once 
said: ‘The true secret of editing is to know 
what to put in the wastebasket.’ Forget- 
ting is the soul’s place for losing discarded 
thoughts, depressing memories, mean am- 
bitions, false standards, low ideals.”—W. J. 
Jordan. 

In a letter written by Whitefield to a 
friend on the day of his ordination, occurs 
the following sublime and comprehensive 
yet simple expression: “I hope the good of 
souls will be my only principle of action. I 
call heaven and earth to witness, that when 
the bishop laid his hand upon me, I gave 
myself up like a martyr for Him who hung 
upon the cross for me.”—Selected. 

“Having decided what was to be done,” 
observes Emerson of Napoleon, “he did that 
with might and main. He put out all his 
strength. He risked everything and spared 
nothing—neither ammunition, nor money 
nor troops, nor generals, nor himself.”— 
Selected. 

For Discussion 

What difference between Christian and other ideals? 

What is an ideal? 

Is it possible to ever attain ideals? 

What ideals should we have for our society ? 

What are some of the hindrances to reaching Chris- 
tian ideals ? 

What are some of the individual ideals we should 
have? 

Do we need anything other than faith in order to 
reach our ideals? ‘What? 


A watch must have the right mainspring 
and inner workings to register the correct 
time of the day. There is no use setting 
the hands to the town clock so long as the 
watch is sick at heart. When the heart is 
right the hands will be right. There is no 
use cleaning the stream-bed and purifying 
the stream so long as the fountain is im- 
pure. The heart is older than the head. 
The gospel appeals to the heart and takes 
in the whole man. It governs all his facul- 
ties, powers, talents, propensities, abilities, 
inclinations, motives, impulses, desires, and 
affections, and captures the main citadel 
and central stronghold with a mighty logic 
and master hand.—Exchange. 
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Aunt Ann’s Adventure by the Way 
A Story 


BY SADIE S. PIERCE CALDER 


nah with the morning work, carefully 

lifted the pan of golden cookies from 
the oven and placed them on the kitchen ta- 
ble until they should be ccol enough to be 
transferred to the waiting jar. The big, 
breezy kitchen was flooded with sunshine, 
adding brilliancy to the brasses Hannah was 
needlessly polishing. Aunt Ann had al- 
ways declared that the kitchen in a home 
should be one of the most attractive rooms 
in the house. ‘You have to spend so many 
hours there,” she argued, when anyone dis- 
agreed. Certainly, wisdom in her decisicn 
was shown by the fact that Hannah had 
been with her for years. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if she could be persuaded to leave her 
“Miss Ann.” 

Standing back to admire her work, Han- 
nah looked out of the window across the 
back lawn. 

“For goodness’ sake, Miss Ann!” she 
cried. “There comes Mr. Dick like all pos- 
sessed. You better ccver up those cookies if 
you want any left for yourself.” 

Aunt Ann, turning to look over Hannah’s 
shoulder, saw her tall nephew racing across 
the intervening lawns. Catching sight of the 
watchers he waved both hands at them. 

“My land! What do you suppose he is up 
to now?” laughed Hannah, with the priv- 
ilege of years of faithful service. “He weuld 
never speed like that unless there was some- 
thing on foot.” 

“Good-morning, folks,” he called, as he 
breezed into the room, his eye lighting on 
the pan of cookies Aunt Ann had not been 
quick enough to ccver. “I smelled them,” he 
ran on, taking a handful, while he pulled a 
rocking-chair beside the table, seating him- 
self most comfortably. 

“There, Miss Ann! What did I tell you?” 
chuckled Hannah. “I believe Mr. Dick would 
know when we were making cookies if he 
was in Jericho!” 

“Right you are, Hannah. These are bet- 
ter than ever,” Dick answered. “I just 
thrive on cookies. Now, Aunt Ann, I came 
over here on purpose”— 

“Yes, I thought so,” interrupted Aunt 
Ann, disappearing into the pantry with the 
well-filled cooky jar. 

“To invite you,” Dick went on, shaking 
his head despairingly, “to go to Franksport 
with me. For goodness’ sake! Don’t drop 
that jar! Either put it down cr hang on 
until I have finished.” 

“You see, it is this way,” he went on. 
“The firm is sending me out there to look 
up a piece of property about which there 
is some dispute. I am not wild to take that 
three-hundred-mile trip alone. I want com- 
pany.” 

“But why doesn’t you father go?” Aunt 
Ann asked, coming from the pantry where 


A UNT Ann, busy helping faithful Han- 


the jar had been safely depcsited. “It would 
do him good, he has been so busy at the 
court house lately.” 

“He had planned to do that very thing, 
my dear aunt; but this morning a case has 
come up that demands his personal atten- 
tion—a case ahead of time or something. 
Mom can’t go for she is busy getting ready 
for my beloved sister Mclly who is due here 
on Friday. Now, as Uncle Bancroft was the 
only unsolved problem, I interviewed him 
this morning before coming over, and he is 
delighted with the prospect of getting rid 
of you,” Dick added, wickedly. 

“Mr. Dick!” Hannah exclaimed, severely. 
“If you make such a remark again in my 
kitchen, out you go!” 

“All right, Hannah,” laughed Dick. 
“Once will be encugh, don’t you think so? 
Now, Aunt Ann, I will give you just an hour 
to be all ready. Uncle said I’d better take 
the big car if you were going, for no know- 
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A MAN’S PRAYER 


ORD, teach me that sixty minutes 

make an hour, sixteen ounces one 
pound, and one hundred cents a dol- 
lar. Help me, Lord, so to live that | 
can lie down at night with a clear 
conscience, without a gun under my 
pillow and unhaunted by the faces of 
those to whom | have brought pain. 
Help me, Lord, that | may earn Every 
Dollar on the square and that, in earn- 
ing them, I may do unto others as | 
would have them do unto me. Deafen 
me to the jingle of tainted money and 
to the rustle of unholy skirts. Blind 
me to the faults of the other fellow, 
and reveal to me my own. Guide me, 
Lord, through the day so that each 
night when I look across the table at 
my wife, who has been a blessing to 
me, I will have nothing to conceal; 
keep me young enough to laugh with 
little children and sympathetic enough 
to be considerate of old age. And 
when comes the day of darkened 
shades and the smell of flowers, the 
tread of footsteps in the front yard, 
make the ceremony short and the 
epitaph simple— 

“Here Lies a Man.” 


—Selected. 
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ing what we might encounter on the way.” 

“He sure is the wise man,” giggled Han- 
nah. “Something is sure to encounter if 
you are along.” 

“Hannah! You are beyond hope,” scowled 
Dick, rising slowly from the comfortable 
chair and helping himself to more cookies 
that Aunt Ann had overlooked. 

“Ain’t he the beatinest! You sure will 
have some fun, Miss Ann. Course you’re 
going,” Hannah added, as Aunt Ann hesi- 
tated. “Now you jes’ call up Mr. Bancroft 
an’ see what he says.” 

The day was so wonderful that Aunt Ann 
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was tempted. She dearly loved a trip like 
this, but she was not quite sure she ought 
tc leave home just now. However, all doubts 
vanished when she heard her husband’s 
voice over the telephone saying, “Of course, 
dear, it is the only thing for you to do. 
Don’t send Dick off alone,” he laughed. 
“Hannah will take the best of care of me. 
Go ahead.” 

After once deciding, Aunt Ann wasted no 
time. First she went quickly to the green- 
house and alcng its paths filled with fra- 
grant flowers. 

“Dan,” she called to a man busy working 
among the plants at the farther end, “will 
you please come here and cut a quantity of 
the yellow and white marguerites; also some 
of those wonderful white carnations? Please 
fill as large a box as will go in the big car. 
Mr. Dick and I are gcing on a little trip,” 
she went on, as the man came quickly to her. 

Dan was accustomed to Aunt Ann’s re- 
quests, and there was always pleasure in 
cutting flowers and wondering who would be 
made happy. So it was a marvelous box he 
came bearing to the front of the house just 
as the chimes in the grandfather clock rang 
the hour of ten, and Dick guided the car 
from the garage to the steps where Aunt 
Ann, wearing a suit cf brown and a small, 
close hat, stood waiting. 

With a shout Dick saw the huge box of 
flowers. “Why this lavish display, Aunt 
Ann? Are you going to scatter flowers by 
the wayside?” 

The broad smile on the gardener’s face 
matched that of Dick’s as they deposited the 
box in the car. “Not much room left for 
you, Aunt Ann. Better sit in here with me.” 

“Just what I intended to do, Dick,” laugh- 
ingly answered the dainty lady who turned 
to wave to Hannah on the steps. 

“Ain’t she the blessedest!” Hannah said 
as she and Dan watched the car glide away 
around the bend of the road. “If I was a- 
bettin’ I would bet some one is going to be 
a sight happier on account of them beauties 
in the box.” 

It was a marvelous day—the soft air cf 
late summer, the birds almost bursting their 
tiny throats as they sang from among the 
branches of the trees, bordering the road 
for miles out in the country. Aunt Ann rev- 
eled in a day like this, and leaned back in 
the car, rejoicing that she was alive. At 
noon they stopped at a wayside inn for 
lunch. After a little rest they started on. 
It was late afternoon when they neared a 
little village nestled among the hills. Great 
trees locked branches high above the road, 
forming an arbor under which the car rolled 
smoothly. Every house in sight was painted 
white and _ surrounded with green trees. 
Lawns like velvet, dotted here and there 
with plots of flowers, formed a beautiful pic- 
ture. 

“Oh, Dick!” cried Aunt Ann. “Do drive 
slowly. Did you ever see anything like this’ 
There is a little store and posteffice, just as 
pure outside as I am sure the things are ir 
side. There on top of that rise must be the 
schoolhouse. What a darling place to at- 
tend school, and look! Here is the church 
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right here. Please stop under this big tree 
and think up some excuse to buy something 
at the store. I never saw such a place at 
home cr abroad!” and Aunt Ann clasped 
her hands eagerly, her eyes sparkling with 
delight. 

“Well, Aunt Ann,” Dick declared as he 
brought the car to a stop at the required 
place under the maple tree, “if you will tell 
me what to ask for at yonder shining store 
I am your willing messenger.” 

“Anything you think of. They have fruit, 
of course, and thread. Buy some spools of 
thread,” she added laughing, as Dick started 
leisurely toward the store. 

“He is just as interested as I am,” she 
thought. “This must be a spotless town. It 
is the dearest place imaginable.” Interrupt- 
ing her thoughts, she heard a sound of 
stifled crying. Turning quickly she discov- 
ered back of her under another tree a little 
girl about twelve years old. Aunt Ann 
rarely hesitated when action seemed neces- 
sary, so quickly stepping from the car she 
went around the tree ‘to find the child sob- 
bing as though broken-hearted. 

“Dear little girl,” she said in a voice that 
made so many friends, “will you tell me 
what is troubling ycu? Possibly I can help.” 


The tear-streaked face was lifted and 
swimming eyes looked straight into Aunt 
Ann’s and surrendered at once. 

“Oh, today our teacher is to be married,” 
she said brokenly. “We were going to give 
her such a lovely time. You see,” she went 
on, “her father and mother are way, way 
off and cannot come home for ancther year. 
She came here two years ago to stay with 
an aunt. We had to have a new teacher so 
she took our school, though she didn’t need 
to,” the child added, earnestly. 

“But, my dear, I am afraid I do not quite 
understand. Why cannot you give her the 
lovely time?” Aunt Ann asked, sympathet- 
ically. 

“Why you see we had planned to decorate 
the church. This is it, right here.” Aunt 
Ann looked again at the sparkling church 
with its tiny steeple. “All we children had 
been and got all the golden-rod and flowers 
we could find and hid them in a cocl place 
back of the church-yard and some one has 
—stolen—them.” And sobs threatened to 
shake the childish form again. “We have 
only a few left, and she wanted yellow and 
white. She loves the color—says it’s just 
like sunshine. And we love her just awful.” 

“Come over to the car, will you, dear? 
You see, my nephew and I are driving 
through here and saw your pretty store. It 
looked so attractive. He has gone over to 
buy a few things,” she went on as the child 
walked by her side. The rapturous look 
that flooded the small face when Aunt Ann 
lifted the cover of the box fully repaid her 
for obeying one of her intuitions in bring- 
ing the ficwers. 

“Would these take the place of the lost 
flowers?” Aunt Ann asked, softly. 

Happily Aunt Ann watched the expres- 
sion on the eager face before her. “All of 
these?” breathed the child. “Oh, could you 
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help me decorate the church and surprise 
the rest? But of course you can’t, for you 
are going on.” 

Aunt Ann glanced at the sun nearing the 
western horizcn, but the disappointment in 
the child’s voice made her decide quickly 
they would spend the night somewhere in 
the little village. 

Dick strolling back, his arms laden with 
fruit enough to last a week, whistled as he 
came in sight of the car. 

“Here comes my nephew,” whispered 
Aunt Ann. “You have not told me your 
name.” 

“Maybelle Ermer Blanchard,” whispered 
back the answer. 

“Dick,” said Aunt Ann, “I have found a 
new friend—Maybelle Ermer Blanchard— 
and Maybelle, this is my nephew, Mr. Hal- 
ford.” 

Bowing gravely, the child looked longing- 
ly at the flowers again. 

“Maybelle tells me,” Aunt Ann went cn, 
“that there is to be a wedding of her dear 
teacher here tonight, and that the flowers 








le >) 
MY TRYST WITH GOD 


Al such an hour on such a day 
I had a tryst with God; 
I was to put all things away 
And keep that tryst with God. 


But a friend of mine just happened in; 
To go with him was sure no sin; 
So I ran along a friend to win; 
But I broke my tryst with God. 


My friends all know my word is good, 
Yet I broke my tryst with God; 

They knew I'd keep my word if | could 
Yet | broke my tryst with God. 


But somehow I felt when that day was 
done, 
And my spirits sank with the sinking 


sun, 
That I had lost much more than I'd 
won, 
By breaking my tryst with God. 


—Author Unknown. 
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they had ready for decorating the church— 
most of them, at least—have disappeared.” 

“Stolen!” came in a small but stern voice. 

Dick choked and hastily lifted the huge 
box, following Aunt Ann and her escort to 
the church. 

“Now, Dick, just leave the box in the 
back of the church, and will you please see 
if we can find accommodations in the vil- 
lage? I would like to spend the night here, 
wouldn’t you?” Aunt Ann asked. 

Before Dick could reply, Maybelle cried 
excitedly, “There is just the best place down 
the road to the fifth house on the left, where 
they let people stay over night. Mrs. Banks 
needs the money terribly, for her husband 
fell off the haymow three weeks ago and 
broke his collar-bcne. She is an awful 
good cook, makes the best cookies I ever 
ate.” 

“That is the place for me, Maybelle. I am 
especially fond of cookies and it has been a 
long time since I have eaten any,” Dick add- 
ed, looking soberly at Aunt Ann. 
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“Well, talk about adventures,” he chuckled 
as he started down the road. “Certainly 
Aunt Ann has struck cne this time. I would 
not be surprised if I was asked to make 
orangeade out of those oranges, or sew up a 
rip in the bridegroom’s coat with some of 
that thread.” 

Time flew while Aunt Ann and Maybelle 
decorated. “Oh, isn’t it wonderful!” de- 
clared the child. “Now if my Uncle Jim 
had only got here on time. You see,” she 
went cn, answering Aunt Ann’s look of in- 
quiry, “he was to play the wedding march. 
The organ isn’t a very good one—some of 
the keys you have to skip—but he said he 
would play. We had a rehearsal last night. 
We girls hummed it, you know, like this: 
‘Tum, tum, te tum; tum, tum, te tum.’ Miss 
Darling said it went real well, and so did 
Mr. Wright, the man she is going to mar- 
ry; but this morning I got word from Uncle 
Jim and he can’t get here cn time, so she 
will just have to be married,” and a break 
came in the excited little voice. “Four of 
us girls are going to be bridesmaids. She 
said she wanted us,” the child added, 
proudly. 

Even Dick, when he returned from his 
successful trip down the road, marveled at 
the beauty spread out before him. The 
flowers that had been left had the place of 
honor at the altar, while Aunt Ann’s blcs- 
soms decorated pews, pulpit, organ, and win- 


dows. It was like fairyland in yellow and 
white. 
“Dick,” called Aunt Ann catching a 


glimpse of him standing in the doorway, 
“how long is it since you played the wed- 
ding march?” 

“At Jack’s, last fall. Why?” Then he 
said to himself, “but I didn’t need to ask, for 
Aunt Ann is working tonight.” 

“Well, Dick, did you kncw you were to 
play it again tonight?” and Aunt Ann’s 
laughing eyes looked straight into those of 
her nephew as she explained the situation. 

“T am at the service of you and May- 
belle,” Dick said, bowing gravely. 

Maybelle giggled. “He may not want to 
play, for some of the keys you have to skip 
and ycu would not know which ones,” she 
said, anxiously. 

“My dear young lady, I am an adept at 
skipping. Just you listen,” Dick answered 
as he walked up the tsairs to the little or- 
gan at the left of the pulpit. 

As the tones of the organ filled the place, 
tears came to Aunt Ann’s eyes, for Dick 
was “skipping” to good results. It was 
doubtful if the little church was ever filled 
with such melody. Maybelle clapped her 
hands, dancing up and down joycusly. “Dick 
is a dear,” Aunt Ann thought. “What will 
the people say tonight!” 

When the little bridal party arrived at 
the church, Maybelle could scarcely keep her 
mind on her part; but when the first notes 
of the wedding march pealed forth, her 
head lifted, and with measured step she with 
the other small bridesmaids came slowly 
down the flower-bordered aisle. When the 
bride, leaning on the arm of Maybelle’s fa- 
ther, followed her happy maids, Aunt Ann 
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no longer wondered at the devotion of her 
scholars. The sweet face, around which 
swept the filmy veil, was one you instantly 
trusted. She had spared no expense in her 
gown and was as beautifully dressed as if 
the ceremony was to have been in a lofty 
cathedral. 

As she watched and listened to the new 
but ever old service, Aunt Ann was glad for 
the unusual adventure that had kept her 
in the little village. 

Almost at the close of the reception, 
which was held in the church after the 
ceremony, Dick left his place at the organ 
and was presented to the bride and groom. 
Looking into Dick’s eyes the bride said, “Mr. 
Halford, I do not think you will ever quite 
understand just what your wonderful mu- 
sic has meant to these village people, many 
of whom cannot afford to go the distance 
necessary to hear playing like yours. And 
my dear little folks,” she added, laughing, 
“I do not think any of them, especially 
Maybelle, know if they have any feet that 
ever get tired. I want to thank you for 
them as well as for Mr. Wright and my- 
self.” 

Aunt Ann, who stood near, held her 
breath for Dick’s reply, for she knew so 
well his dislike of any “fuss” made over 
him; but most sincerely he said, “Please let 
me assure you, Mrs. Wright, that the great- 
er pleasure has been mine, and I am most 
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grateful to have had the opportunity to 
play for you—and Maybelle,” he added, Icok- 
ing down at the child who had come near. 

“Mrs. Wright and you,” said the bride- 
groom, promptly, “should play together. She 
can bring such joy from her violin as you 
can from the organ.” 

“T am very sure I should consider it a 
privilege to accompany Mrs. Wright,” Dick 
answered, quickly. 

“Oh, but I have been so selfish!” the 
bride went on, “I have never played here. 
I felt the people would not understand. But 
if you could have seen the expression on 
the faces of some of the older men and wom- 
en, even tears in the eyes of some, while you 
have been playing at the reception, you 
would understand that I am coming back 
here before long to play for them.” Her 
eyes were a bit misty for an instant. 

“If you will let me know,” Dick said, “I 
shall feel honored if I may come and play 
your accompaniments.” 

As Dick and Aunt Ann slipped quietly 
away to the little home down the road, Aunt 
Ann said, “I expect to enjoy the rest of 
our trip, Dick. But I am sure nothing will 
stay with me like the beauty of the little 
wedding in this almost dream-village. And 
Maybelle—I can never forget the child’s 
perfect joy at her granted wishes for the 
teacher she loved .‘just awful.’ ”’—Zion’s 
Herald. 


Deacon Arnold’s Conversion 


BY WALTER McPEEK 


EACON ARNOLD was one cf the ribs 
D of the church. The minister was ad- 
mittedly the backbone, but of all his 
loyal laymen, none, it seemed, did more to 
aid the church than dignified Mr. Arnold. 
Raising funds for new church curtains, ush- 
ering at the Sunday service, doing the car- 
penter work around the church, and laying 
the new carpet in the Ladies’ Aid room— 
all of these tasks fell to the willing hands 
of Mr. Arnold, the chairman cf the board. 
But somehow the boys of the church did 
not appreciate the hard-working and de- 
voted deacon. Perhaps they did not under- 
stand him. Their eyes, discerning as are 
the eyes of youth, had never penetrated be- 
neath the long black coat and the hard-lined, 
serious face. Their main contacts with him 
had been, on the whole, unpleasant. First 
he had dispersed their Sccut troop one night 
when, their leader having failed to appear, 
he had found the boys roughhousing the fur- 
niture of the basement. Afterwards, when 
the boys, fully penitent, had wanted to re- 
pair or pay for the demolished chair and 
had come to him to make peace, the deacon 
had refused to be reasoned with. Their 
meetings in the musty basement had been 
indefinitely discontinued. 

Deacon Arncld’s face was always sour 
and long. At least the boys thought so. 
At Sunday-school, while he attempted to 
lead the singing, the boys often talked about 


him behind the hymn books. They doubted 
if he could smile. They hadn’t seen him 
smile for a long time. 

Finally the worst had come when the Dea- 
ecn had advised against a Sunday-school 
baseball team. That was the last straw. 
The boys dreamed of sweet revenge. Ac- 
cordingly they followed the example of their 
elders, who, when they do not get what they 
want, organize a strike. The boys went on 
a strike. 

The walk-out occurred at nine-forty on 
Sunday morning. All the boys had come to 
Sunday-school ahead of time. For the first 
time in months the boys’ side of the church 
was crowded. Deacon Arnold blinked and 
scratched his head. Perhaps the boys 
weren’t so bad after all. The thought oc- 
curred to him that it might be well to let 
their Sccut troop meet again—under leader- 
ship. The youngsters had never sat up so 
straight, had never looked so alert, had nev- 
er given such a promise for the future of 
the church, and for the future of America. 

But, just as the organ began the opening 
hymn, over forty boys arose and walked 
very sedately out of the rcom, while the or- 
ganist played “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Deacon Arnold looked wildly and helpless- 
ly around the room, and the minister rushed 
down the aisle. But he hesitated before he 
reached the door. Half of the group was 
already out of the church. 
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Sunday-schcol was held that day with 
forty-two lusty lunged youth in the adjoin- 
ing lot, playing baseball, on Sunday. They 
had defiantly organized (outside of Sunday- 
school) the team that they were not permit- 
ted to organize within it! 

A hurried consultation followed, with 
much shaking cf heads and many long faces. 
Deacon Arnold was in favor of having the 
boys forcibly dispersed for disturbing the 
peace. But the minister and the rest of the 
board dissented. 

“But the church?” the deacon had ex- 
claimed. “What will people think of the 
church?” 

“What is the church! Who is the church?” 
the pastor asked, reflectively. “I wonder if 
most of the church isn’t out playing ball!” 

“Nc. I mean the church building—the 
preaching service—the—” Light seemed to 
be dawning somewhere within the deacon’s 
bald head. Were the boys part of the 
church? Surely those noisy striking ras- 
cals were only a troublesome appendage, not 
a part of the church itself! 

Nothing was decided at the hurried con- 
ference. More than one member of the 
board had a youngster cut there playing. 
One father had started out to administer a 
spanking to a certain striker, but he had 
recalled Deacon Arnold’s boyhood days, 
laughed, and decided within his heart that 
perhaps the lads weren’t entirely to blame. 

A committee had been appointed to in- 
vestigate the situation and take whatever 
action they thought wise. All during the 
morning service the deacon’s thcughts wan- 
dered to the vacant lot next to the church, 
where the happy voices of the boys now and 
then broke in upon the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. 

The congregation had repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. Deacon Arncld had paused just a 
moment at the phrase, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” But he had been repeating it 
for forty years. Surely there was no new 
meaning in it this morning. Yet it kept 
running through his mind again and again. 

The first song was announced, “What 
Shall the Harvest Be?” In his clear bass 
voice the deacon started as he had for many 
years, clear and vibrant, “Sowing our seed 
in the daylight fair,” and on through the 
verse. Just as his voice ended the last note 
of the chorus, “Oh, what shall the harvest 
be?” a boyish yell from outside sounded 
above the stillness, “Yeah for you.” 

Deacon Arnold stopped singing. The 
congregation started on the last verse, but 
the song limped without his vcice. The dea- 
con began to cough. Things were swimming 
before him. He glanced through the stained 
glass window to the boys in the baseball 
field—and wondered about the harvest. 


Perhaps he and the rest of the congrega- 
tion had not been cultivating their fields as 
they should. That thought had never come 
tc him before. The men of the church had 
been only acting as caretakers of the tools. 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


The Queen of Grandmas 


I think my grandma is a queen; 
Her throne, a recking-chair; 

A little, ruffled crown of white 
She wears upon her hair. 


And I her royal subject am, 
Her wishes I obey; 

A morning kiss, a kiss for night, 
As proud tribute I pay. 


I think her spectacles are made 
Of rosy-colored glass, 

She looks through them at every one 
So kindly as they pass. 


Her two small feet upon a stool 
And I together sit; 

I’m glad it is no smaller for, 
We just exactly fit. 


She tells me lovely stories then 
Of what the fairies know, 

And all about strange continents 
Where giants grow and grow. 


And when I stoop to kiss her hand 
That’s wrinkled, small, and white, 
She says if she’s my grandma queen, 

Then I’m her gallant knight. 


—Annie B. Payne, 
in Herald and Presbyter. 


“I Forgot” 


“[ FORGOT!” is a little fox that does a 

great deal of harm. Annie had a beau- 
tiful canary. But one day she forgot to 
put fresh food and water in the cage. For 
several days together she forgot all about 
her bird; and when she did think of him, 
and went to take him food and water, 
there he lay dead on the bottom of the 
cage. She cried very bitterly, but this did 
not make Dicky bird live again. 

Tom lighted a candle one night and care- 
lessly threw down the match. His mother 
had often told him that he must not do this; 
but he forgot, and the match fell into a 
basket of rubbish. That night, while the 
people were asleep, the fire spread from 
one thing to another, until at last the whole 
house and all that was in it was burned; 
and all because Tom “forgot.”—Olive 
Plants. 


Unloved Tabby 


NCE upon a time there was a barn cat 

named Tabby. She was a pretty gray 
cat, but she was born in a barn and lived in 
a barn. The people who lived in the house 
did not like cats. All they wanted them for 
’ was to catch mice and rats, and if any of 
them as much as came up the walk to the 
porch, it was “Shoo, shoo, shoo,’ and drive 
them away. 

Some of the cats did not mind, but Tabby 
did. At the neighborhood gatherings she at- 
tended, she would gaze with envy at some of 
the house cats, and wish she could have 


some of the nice things they told about. She 
did not look like a barn cat, for she kept her 
fur soft and smooth, and was always very 
polite. ‘Perhaps, if I look and do the best 
I can, some day I won’t be a barn cat,” she 
thought. 

She was sitting now in the barn door 
watching the house. Her two baby kittens 
were playing around her. Something very 
strange was happening at the house. The 
people who lived there had been moving 
their furniture, and now they were getting 
into an automobile and going off. It was 
very strange, Tabby thought. Only the 
barn was just the same, with the friendly 
cows, the old gray horse, and the swect- 
smelling hay. 

All at once she saw some big teams come 
into the yard, and the men jumped out and 
commenced unloading some new furniture 
she had never seen before. 

She was co curious that she crept nearer 
and nearer to the house, followed by her 
two little kittens. No one noticed them or 
said “shoo,” so finally she got up courage 
enough to creep inside the door. 

“What a strange place, mother,” said 
Muff. “What is this?” 

“This is a house,” said Tabby, “and if you 
live there, people pet you and give you nice 
food to eat—chicken and other good things. 
They give you soft cushions to lie on, and 


all you have to do in return is catch a few 
mice who would eat their food.” 


“T have 
It is 


“That’s nothing,” said Buff. 
watched you catch a lot in the barn. 
very easy.” 

The three little cats wandered from room 
to room, until, at last, they found some 
soft pillows in a heap right under a 
window. 

“Oh, mother!” cried Buff, “let us curl 
up here and go to sleep. Just think, we 
have never slept on a pillow in our lives.” 

Just then Tabby heard the men close the 
door, shutting up the house. They were all 
alone. “Yes,” she said, “but we must sleep 
with one ear open, and if we hear people, 
we must run.” 

They slept and slept, for the pillow was 
soft. At last it began to grow dark out, 
then it grew real dark. 

All at once Tabby heard a sound. Some 
one was raising the window over her head, 
very, very softly. 

Now, Tabby knew that when people came 
into a house and belonged there, they did 
not open windows softly and creep in. No, 
they walked right in the door. She thought 
of the people who had left the soft cushion 
for her to sleep on. Perhaps whoever was 
coming would harm them. 

Just then a head and arm were thrust 
through the window. 

Then Tabby knew they did not belong 
there. They smelled just like the tramp 
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that the hired man drove off the farm. 
When he came back, he had told the master 
that the tramp was all bad, and would 
have hurt the animals if he had not driven 
him off. Tabby thought of her two little 
kittens asleep beside her, and crouched and 
waited. 

A little farther came the head, then 
Tabby sprang. She scratched and tore and 
yelled at the top of her cat voice. The 
tramp sprang back with an oath, where a 
companion was waiting, showing his torn 
face and arm. 

“Only a cat home,” he said. “I'll wring 
her neck,” and he started cautiously for the 
window again. 

Just then an automobile dashed into the 
yard, and the bright lights showed the 
tramp just about to step in the window, 
and his waiting companion. They would 
have run away, but four men sprang from 
the car and, after a short struggle, they 
had them securely tied. Then they entered 
the house. 

In the light, when they turned it on, they 
saw the face of one all scratched and 
bleeding, then they saw Tabby standing 
with her back arched in front of her kittens, 
for she did not know yet what was about 
to happen. 

“The family cat,” laughed one of the 
men. “When we bought the farm they 
did not tell us there was one. It’s a good 
thing for us there was, for, if not, we 
might have been robbed.” 

He went to the telephone and called the 
police. ‘You see,” he explained, when they 
came, “I have just bought the farm. We 
didn’t expect to come until tomorrow, but 
my brother offered to bring my two friends 
and myself out tonight in his car so we 
could get the house in some order before 
my wife and children come tomorrow. 
Thanks to this little cat here, the tramps 
were caught before they had a chance to 
do any damage.” 

And so Tabby became a house cat, and 
never went to the barn again unless she 
wished to, and, after that, at all the neigh- 
borhood meetings, she and her kittens sat 
on the house cat side of the fence and 
looked through it at the barn cats sitting 
on the other side.—Baptist Standard. 


A True Lady 
WAS once walking behind a very hand- 
somely dressed young girl, and thought, 
“T wonder if she takes half as much pains 
with her heart as she does with her per- 
son!” A poor old man was coming up the 
walk with a loaded wheelbarrow; and, just 
before he reached us, he made two attempts 
to go into the yard of a small house; but 
the gate was heavy, and would swing back 
before he could get through. “Wait,” said 
the young girl, springing lightly forward; 
“T’ll hold the gate open.” She did, and re- 
ceived his thanks with a pleasant smile. 
“She deserves to have beautiful clothes,” 
I thought, “for a beautiful spirit dwells in 

her breast.”—Little Corporal. 
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Deacon Arnold’s Conversion 
(Continued from page sixteen) 
They had bought new books for the library 


—for the old ladies of the church to read. 
They had repainted the church auditorium, 
but the Sunday-school was not allowed to 
meet there. The Ladies’ Aid rocm, unpaint- 
ed, was plenty big enough and good enough 
for young roughnecks. It was a big bare 
room above the auditorium. The men of the 
church had always seen it as their job to 
take care of the tools, rather than using 
them. 

And this was the harvest— 

The minister read something frcm the 
Bible about suffering the little children to 
come unto him. But Deacon Arnold’s mind 
was far away. He had heard that passage 
many times before, and had always thought 
that it referred to very small children— 
too small to do any damage. Today his 
mind was working somewhere else. 


While the ushers were taking up the col- 
lection the deaccn left the auditorium. He 
proceeded straightway to the vacant lot. The 
boys saw him coming and started to dis- 
perse. Facing . him, they slowly backed 
away as he came nearer. 

“I won’t hurt you. Don’t run. I want to 
talk to you,” he assured them, trying to 
smile. 

“Come to talk peace, have you, Deacon?” 
cne impertinent youngster shouted. This 
unkindly, though boyish, bit of bad diplo- 
macy threatened to spoil the day. It was 
hard for Deacon Arnold to swallow a retort 
of that kind. It was humiliating. It was 
“insolent impertinence.” No one had ever 
dared to talk that way to Deaccn Arnold 
before! He ignored it. 


“Boys,” he began, and they listened as 
only boys can listen, digging their toes into 
the turf. “Let’s be reasonable. I made a 
mistake—I guess—” 


The boys interrupted him with a cheer. 
Were they finding something to admire in 
the deacon, or were they “rubbing it in?” 
Only one who can read the hearts of bcys 
can tell. 


“IT guess we’ve all been making one great 


big mistake for years, boys.” The deacon’s 
voice faltered, “I wasn’t thinkin’ of the har- 
vest.” 


The boys were all attention now. They 
saw that this man was real, and that he 
was trying his best to meet them. 


“How would ycu fellows like to take a 
trip this afternoon to the Dells? We’ll ar- 
range for the cars, and get some ice cream. 
Then we might have time to organize a 
couple of regular baseball teams out there 
so that we could start practicing tomorrow 
night in cur Sunday-school League.” 


One young skeptic shouted “Banana pie,” 
and all the boys cheered the deacon as they 
cheer a football hero. 


The congregation coming out of the 
church wondered at the strange noise and 
the deacon in the midst of it. 
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One boy, still doubting, asked, “Deacon, 
is there goin’ to be any preachin’ or Sunday- 
school out there?” 

The boys answered for the deacon by 
punching the doubting Thomas in the back. 
Deacon Arnold swallowed hard, and assured 
them that there would not. 

“Wait here, bcys, I’ll be back,” and the 
deacon ran toward the church. The boys 
smiled to themselves as they saw the tails 
of his long black coat flying in the wind as 
he ran to arrange for automobiles for the 
afternoon. 

“Look at him tear!” came in tones cf un- 
stinted admiration. “I didn’t s’pose he could 
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get off a calf walk if he tried.” The deacon 
knew that he was being watched. His idea 
of the approval of the group had changed 
that morning. Perhaps he could clear the 
low fence if he tried. It hadn’t been so 
lcng ago— As the deacon’s body rose in 
the air, rather awkwardly to be sure, the 
boys whistled. He had made it! 

That day marked in that community the 
beginning of the church where boyhood and 
girlhood are cultivated as the promise of the 
harvest, and where taking care of the 
church machinery, though not neglected, is 
considered secondary in importance to using 
it—The Christian Leader. 


Communications 


That Poor Worm! Is It Dead? 
Turning? 


Or Is It 


I have been thinking a good deal about 
that “Worm.” I know our editor dces not 
want anyone to “go off half-cocked (what- 
ever that may mean) in matters vital to our 
denominational activities.” 


That is good advice, but there seems to be 
difference of opinion abcut that “half- 
cocked” business. I am sure when Brother 
Hugh Smith wrote the article, “Is the Worm 
Justified in Turning,” his trigger was not 
half-cocked, and he knew—and all the rest 
of us now know—that when that trigger 
went down, there would be an explosion. 
Well, explosions are useful sometimes. The 
State cf Ohio is building a tunnel here, 
much of it through solid rock, and every 
time I hear an explosion I know that sev- 
eral feet of rock give way. Our Versailles 
pastor has caused an explosion; and he has 
the right to do so. Why shouldn’t he? 


These later years somebody has divided 
our ministers intc groups, viz.: Leaders, up- 
to-date pastors, and those not up-to-date. 
Recently I asked the pastor of the large 
Methodist church in Lancaster, “What is an 
up-to-date minister or pastor?” His answer 
was, “I do not know.” He is not the only 
one who dces not know! I would like to 
know. “Dumb?” Maybe I am; 
strange about that! 


I am not quite sure (half-cocked, you see) 
what that poor worm is doing, but the blame 
for its not going forward is placed on the 
ministers and churches. But the miiisters 
and churches did not make the big debts we 
have to face. Most of us knew that when 
the five years of the Forward Movement ex- 
pired there would be a slump; but our “lead- 
ers” planned larger expenditures than the 
treasuries could meet, and told us that they 
were “spreading the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ!” I do not see where the debts 
spread his Kingdom. While we are making 
such tremendous efforts to build up a larger 
denomination I do nct think we ought to 
fool ourselves by thinking or saying we are 
doing it for “the sake of Christ’s Kingdom.” 
We are trying hard to be “big,” and do as 
other denominations, and at the same time 
berate them for still being denominations, 
and net bringing about Christian union! 

The poor worm is having a hard time, if 
it is not dead, and so are the hard-working, 
small-salaried pastors and the weaker 
churches. 

My Remedy? Many will not like it; pos- 
sibly Dr. Kerr will not publish it; but re- 
member it is my remedy, and if you do not 
like it, just keep sweet and say what you 
please about me. See? 


nothing 


1. Cut expenses, beginning at The Pub- 
lishing House at Dayton. 

2. Seeing we are so “short cf pastors,” 
insist that the ministers in The Publishing 
House become pastors, and put business 
men in their places. 

3. Make no debts. 

4. See that the General Convention pro- 
gram is not cut and dried quite so much. 
What right have we to drag God into our 
short-sightedness and overdrawn plans by 
saying, “We know these plans are in ac- 
cord with Gcd’s will; then, too, the Conven- 
tion voted to have them carried out.” The 
Convention may be mistaken. 

It is not a question of “holding a credit- 
able place among God’s other people.” Is 
that the reason we pay so much more atten- 
tion tc the stronger churches than to the 
weaker ones? Evangelism, for instance, is 
needed more where there are only from ten 
to fifty members than where they number 
hundreds. This is true of other lines. 

After all, there is something in the follow- 
ing conversation I heard when one of the 
drives for money for Defiance Ccllege was 
on. The men were and are very much in- 
terested in our church and one of them has 
given large sums toward its enterprises. One 
said to the other, “How long will this beg- 
ging last? Is there no limit?” The man 
who had given much answered: “It will last 
always! There is no limit; for as soon as 
one thing is paid fcr—sometimes before— 
an enlarged program is put on. No, there 
is no limit.” 

It is not because the pastors and church- 
es do not want to give; but it is hard for 
many to see and feel that the great overhead 
expenses and debts honor God or “advance 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.” 


Pcor little worm! You will do no harm to 
turn, if you cannot “wiggle on.” You have 
lots of friends, but they do not all see alike! 

We are Brethren still; we love each oth- 
er, and God still reigns. 

HENRY CRAMPTON. 

Boys’ Industrial School, 

Lancaster, Ohio. 


Dr. Follansbee 


I was pained to hear of the death of Dr. 
Follansbee, cf Des Moines, Iowa. In his go- 
ing I feel a distinct personal loss. As a 
young man, before and after entering the 
ministry, he gave me every possible encour- 
agement. How well I remember his visits 
to our home in Afton and Truro, Iowa. He 
appeared to my boyish life as a heroic char- 
acter. One day he came to Truro and asked 
me to accompany him on a week’s visit to 
the churches of the Des Moines Conference. 
I was in the height of my glory as we 
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walked together over those southern Iowa 
hills and held services in the rural churches. 

At the International C. E. Convention in 
Des Moines, he and his wife made Morris 
Butler and me members of the home and en- 
tertained us for the entire week. He gave 
us every encouragement and constantly re- 
minded us that we would be carrying on the 
work after he had laid it down. God bless 
his memory and the inspiration of his life 
in the lives of many people. 

ALFRED W. Hurst. 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Two Interesting Books 


Non-Catholic Denominations, by Rev. R. 
H. Benson, is a book prepared as supple- 
ment to the regular theclogical training of 
“priests and students” to tell them what 
these non-Catholic folk believe and how to 
convert them to the Roman position of 
acknowledging the supreme authority of the 
Vicar of Christ. It is a very well written 
book, fair and even genercus to its oppon- 
ents with whom it seeks to “play dominoes.” 
Since it is written for whom it is and with 
the purpose that it has and is so well done, 
it is well worth the while of every minis- 
ter’s reading. There is much food for 
It can be 
It is pub- 


thought and enlightenment in it. 
had at the Ohio State Library. 
lished in England. 

The Confusion of the Churches is an- 
other English book to be had also through 


the State Library for the asking. To any 
person who wishes to know the reunion 
question from the position of the Church-of 
England, this book is also well worth the 
reading. It will also give, I think, to most 
ministers of the Christian Church some very 
valuable information. 
H. GOODACRE. 
Piqua, Ohio. 


Postscripts 


I was very much interested in the edito- 
rial on “Infected Foods.” I think you are 
absolutely right concerning the carelessness 
of grown-ups about what children read. Very 
often they themselves do not know good lit- 
erature. It seems to me one of the great- 
est needs of the day is a ficticn containing 
high ideals and a normal view of life. 

GERTRUDE B. NELSON. 

Red Cloud, Nebr. 


Thanks for the “Ten-center” editorial. It 
is exactly right. Men do not do big things 
until they think big things. They will not 
give largely until they have been taught to 
think large things. ‘“Ten-centers” will not 
build churches, endow colleges, support mis- 
sionaries, conduct a great department of a2 
church. They must be led to think big 
things befcre they will do big things or give 
for big things. 

WARREN H. DENISON. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 

Sumner, August 18—The church work at 
Sumner moves on in that even, steady man- 
ner, Which always betokens fixed determina- 
tion and force of character upon the part of 
any people. The summer season and vaca- 
tion time of the past six weeks have not 
hindered our work in any perceptible man- 
ner; indeed there is a good deal of imaginary 
importance attached to such season of the 
year, anyhow insofar as it necessarily effects 
the church work of a wide awake and zeal- 
ous people. A few weeks ago we observed 
the second annual dedication anniversary of 
our church. A well arranged program was 
carried out in an all-day service. Olney and 
Bethlehem churches, near-by congregations, 
joined us in the day’s program. At the noon 
hour an excellent meal was served in the 
church basement, thus giving opportunity 
for social and recreational privileges. — Our 
Sunday-school is doing nicely. The attend- 
ance is never so very large, but regular and 
prompt. Mr. Chas. Hagerman is our superin- 
tendent, a man of earnest and dependable 
disposition. — Our Christian Endeavor keeps 
going, but it, too, is not largely attended. 
However, we appreciate this department of 
the work and purpose to stick to it the year- 
around. The president of the Endeavor has 
not been with us during the summer, his ab- 
sence has been due to his attending school 
away from home. — The woman’s missionary 
society is steady and aggressive in its work. 
Mrs. Susie Mourer is president of same. — 
Also, our Ladies’ Aid has done some fine work 
the past few months, but is a little dormant 
just at present, but when occasion demands, 
the Aid will be found at its post of duty. — 
We are planning to begin soon the educa- 
tional campaign of the every-member can- 
vass. We purpose to stress very strongly 
this important part of our work this year. 
It is necessary to do this; indeed, every 
church should do this, for the finances of the 
Kingdom must not be neglected. Here is 
where so many churches fail. — Taking it 
all in all, we have a very congenial pastoral 
field here, a class of people that possess fine 


spiritual ideals. This is the home of Mrs. 
Mary Stoltz and her sister, Mrs. Eliza Sev- 
erens. Mrs. Stoltz is prominent in the edu- 
cational affairs of this county; at one time, 
for a number of years, was the principal of 
the public schools of our city. She and her 
sister both are erstwhile students of old U. C. 
College. Notwithstanding the present condi- 
tion of old U. C. C., we are still proud of 
some of the fine work she has accomplished 
in the past. We are to close our pastoral 
labors with the Hunt City Church the first 
Sunday of September, a thing which we are 
loath to do. That is a fine people, and we 
have had a most pleasant work among them 
the past three years. We are closing our 
work there in order to serve Sumner full 
time. Our labors with Sumner the past year 
have been only three-fourth time which has 
not teen sufficient for a churcl: of its stand- 
ing and possibilities. Especially is this true 
from the standpoint of four other churches 
occupying the territory in their respective 
spheres of religious activities. There are 
some conditions of a denominational charac- 
ter, in a town like this, which always have 
to be met and reckoned with, though to do 
so may be very unpleasant. — We were 
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“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 
THY neighbor? ‘Tis him whom thou 


Hast power to aid and bless. 
Whose aching heart and burning brow, 
Thy soothing hands may press. 


Thy neighbor? ‘Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door; 
Go thou and succor him. 


Thy neighbor? ‘Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem, 

Widow and orphan helpless left; 
Go thou and comfort them. 


—Author Unknown. 
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called to Haubstadt, Indiana, August 9, for 
the funeral of Mr. George D. Seitz, a promi- 
nent and useful member of the church at 
that place. We were assisted in the services 
by Dr. E. E. Bennett, pastor of the Cynthiana 
Church, and Rev. H. Vernon Winter, pastor 
of the Haubstadt Church. In the passing of 
Mr. Seitz the church loses one of its best 
members. Also while in this section of In- 
diana we attended the funeral of Mrs. Julia 
Wilkenson of the Cynthiana Church. Sister 
Wilkenson is well known to our people both 
in Indiana and Illinois, as she has been a lib- 
eral supporter of our cause in these two 
States. Dr. Bennett, the pastor, officiated in 
the services and delivered a very fine dis- 
course. The sermon was well adapted in the 
matter of its unique appropriateness and 
simplicity. Mrs. Ellis accompanied me on 
this trip, and, together, (barring the sad fea- 
tures caused by death) we had a most pleas- 
ant visit with our erstwhile Indiana friends 
and relatives.—R. J. Ellis. 


INDIANA 

Buffalo, August 11—Sunday, August 8, was 
a great day for the Buffalo Church. The peo- 
ple had looked forward to it for months. 
Three classrooms were added, a basement put 
under the church, walls redecorated, electric 
lights installed, and floors newly carpeted. 
Services were held Friday and Saturday 
nights preceding the rededication. Mr. Proc- 
tor preached Friday night on the “Dedication 
of Talents” and Saturday night on the “Ded- 
ication of Homes to the Church.” After the 
service Saturday night the church presented 
me with a beautiful bedspread and a lunch- 
eon set. A large delegation from Hickory 
Grove joined in the basket dinner at noon on 
Sunday and attended the afternoon service. 
Other near-by churches were also repre- 
sented. Rev. Mr. Cook, of the Shiloh Church, 
a former pastor, was present for the after- 
noon service and assisted in the communion 
service conducted by Dr. W. H. Denison. No 
money was raised on the day of dedication, 
all money matters being taken care of before. 
The Buffalo people are to be congratulated 
on what they have accomplished. They have 
done more than ‘they thought possible ten 
months ago. They have been faithful and 
have co-operated in a splendid way. Tt has 
been a pleasure for me to work with them, 
and T am sure they will give Brother Robert 
Karn the same earnest help they have given 
me. Mr. Karn will live at Monticello and 
serve both Hickory Grove and Buffalo. 


IOWA 

Truro, August 17—The last two months 
have been very busy for us. In that time we 
have instituted and supervised two Vacation 
Bible Schools. The school at Truro was all 
we could hope for and more too. We drove 
miles and miles, calling in homes for the 
purpose of enrolling pupils and securing 
drivers for conveyances for the children. It 
all had to be done by sheer determination and 
effort, largely on the pastor’s account, since 
the folks in the community had never seen 
anything of the kind before. The enrollment 
went up to nearly eighty and the average at- 
tendance about sixty-five. The pupils and 
teachers were all enthusiastic, and much 
good was accomplished. We hope to be able 
to hold a much better session next year. — 
Then following the school at Truro, we got 
on the field with our New Hope Church, out 
in the open country, and tried an experiment 
which had never before been tried in Madi- 
son County — the holding of a Vacation 
Bible School in the open country. It went 
over big, with an average attendance of sev- 
enty-one, and a total enrollment of above 
eighty. — We are getting ready for our 
County Sunday-school Convention, Septem- 
ber 10. The writer is president of the 
County Association, and just now we have 
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our hands full. It requires much driving and 
correspondence to set up a live convention. 
— We are to give one-half time to Truro 
next year, and the other half will be open 
for Kingdom Enlistment work in the bounds 
of the Western Christian Convention or else- 
where that the churches may call us. Will 
have some choice dates for Kingdom Enlist- 
ment if any church wants to ask for them. 
— The New Hope Church will be pastored by 
a young man another year. During our work 
there we have rebuilt the church, building a 
fine addition and a very fine modern 
ment; so that church is much better equipped 
for a constructive program. There have been 
about forty additions in all to the church dur- 
ing our work with the church. They are in 
fine shape now to do a fine piece of work in 
the country.—Frederick Cooper, Pastor- 
Evangelist. 


base- 


KANSAS 

Miltonvale, August 12—The Meredith 
Christian Church is bereaved by the death 
of one of its oldest and most faithful mem- 
bers, Mrs. Rachel Knowles. In the early life 
of the church her strong faith and unceasing 
energy were moulded into its growth and 
maintenance, and through the years she has 
remained one of the strong pillars of the 
church. While the church has sustained a 
great loss, we know that the influence of her 
life still lives in our midst, and heaven is 
richer because of her passing from this life 
to her well earned rest and reward, which 
our Heavenly Father, whom Sister Knowles 
loved and served during all her life, has for 
his faithful ones. Her life has been a bene- 
diction to the church and community, and 
may it be an inspiration to us all. — Our 
work is progressing. The attendance and 
interest are good at all the services. Our 
members have had repeated crop failures and 
the prolonged drought has caused the finan- 
cial problem to be very serious. Many of the 
farmers are having to sell their cattle and 
chickens because they have no feed. This 
was the only source of income for them last 
year, so they are quite discouraged. But T 
am sure if there is nothing left for us that 
God will send the manna as he did in the 
years past when his children were in need. 
TI am trusting him to help us through these 
trying days.—Edith Dorrell, Pastor. 


NEW YORK 

North Rush, August 12—The pastor was 
very pleasantly surprised Sunday morning, 
August 8, when he found eighteen from Mor- 
ganville, New York, a former parish, in the 
morning audience. After the services they 
all came to the parsonage where they fur- 
nished a picnic dinner under the shade of a 
pear tree to which the pastor’s family was 
invited. A very pleasant time was enjoyed 
by all. Come again. — Our church sent six 
delegates to the Lakemont Summer School 
where they found the instruction given very 
helpful in carrying on the activities of the 
local church. — Our D. V. B. 8, which was 
held for two weeks, had an enrollment of 
thirty-eight and an average daily attendance 
of thirty-five. This is accomplishing much 
in our church and community, bringing new 
recruits, and we feel that it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Over one hundred attended the 
closing session Sunday morning, July 25. — 
Electric lights have been installed in the 
church and parsonage, and are greatly ap- 
preciated by all.—J. A. Foss, Pastor. 


OHIO 
August 12—The old Willow 
Brook Christian Church is still growing in 
interest since it was reorganized last fall. 
There were twenty-eight who went into the 
reorganization and there has been a contin- 
ual growth since that time. Thirty-three 
have been received into the church, and there 
are three more to be received at the next 
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densed in a small volume. 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


The story of the first century church. 
THE KEY TO THE 


KINGDOM 
by Rev. James Reid, M.A. 


The Beatitudes open the door to the 
heart of Christ. 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 
by Rev. Prof. Georce Jackson 











Meditations and addresses for the com- 
munion season. 
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OU have often wished to have the great Christian teachings con- 
That wish is realized in this series. 
The authorship is of the best. The subjects are timely and vital. The 
books are convenient and attractive. 


The Titles 


Attractively Bound 


DORAN BOOK 


IN THE FORM OF A 
SERVANT 
by Rev. Frank H. Ballard, M.A. 


Jesus in his home, at school, with his 
friends. 


OUR FATHER 
by Canon Anthony C. Deane, M.A. 


A fresh and brilliant analysis of the 
Lord’s prayer. 


The CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 
by Rev. James Colville, M.A. 


The basis and expression of Christian 


optimism. 
Each, $1.25 














The Christian Publishing Association 
. Dayton, Ohio 








meeting or as soon as convenient. We had 
the privilege of being there last Lord’s Day 
and preached at the morning services. At the 
conclusion of the morning services we had 
the privilege of baptizing five, and we were 
all made to rejoice as we were at the water. 
It reminded us of the time that our Lord and 
Master was baptized by John the Baptist in 
the River Jordan. There are quite a number 
to be baptized in the near future who could 
not be there last Sunday. We also had the 
privilege of being present at the evening 
services. The Christian Endeavor meeting 
was fine, and we must say that the young 
people did fine in conducting the services. 
Brother Adams has great reasons to be proud 
of his young people who are such a great 
help to the church. The people are interested 
in the Lord’s work, for we see that actions 
speak louder than words. They have been 
repairing the church building, and now they 
are engaged in repainting the house and 
beautifying the place. A fence has been 
placed in front of the building, outbuildings 
put up, some grading done in front, and a 
driveway in from the main road. — They 
have services morning and evening and 
prayer meeting every Wednesday night. They 
are having a splendid Sunday-school, with 
five classes. They have a splendid superin- 
tendent in Brother Holsworth. Rev. H. H. 
Adams has been trying his best to build up 
the work and is worthy of much praise, for 
his heart is in the work. We hope that God 
will continue to bless the work and that 
many more precious souls will be saved and 
that the prayers made and the work done in 
past years by such men as Rev. Earnest 
Peters and Rev. John Wright and others may 
still continue to bear fruit.—Joseph S. Ehr- 
heart. 

Eaton, August 16—Concord’s home-coming 
was a decided success. The musical talent 
at the various services was unusually good, 


especially the solo work. An added feature 
was a young people’s chorus under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Milford Burdsell of our com- 
munity and also a member of the Dayton 
Westminster choir. Roy Benham and Ezra 
Teney sang, and both are very good. Brother 
Thornburg preached interestingly in the af- 
ternoon, and Rev. Edwin B. Flory, of Dayton, 
offered prayer. At the forenoon service the 
pastor preached. Dinner was served on the 
grounds and the visitation was very much 
enjoyed.—Clarence Defur, Pastor. 


Rev. William Frederick Jordan 


EV. William Frederick Jordan was born 
in Compton, Quebec, September 27, 1867, 
the son of William E. and Persis Smith 


Jordan. He graduated from the Coaticook 
Academy, Quebec, and began teaching in 
1884. Two years later he went to India 
where for six years he served as a Saivation 
Army officer. He was especially gifted in 
languages and while there made consider- 
able progress in mastering several dialects. 
On his return to America in 1892, he en- 
gaged in the life insurance business and 
followed this line for some time. 

He was married in 1908 to Miss Ethel 
Merrill, of Martinville, Quebec. One year 
later he again became the school master, 
teaching for three vears in the Missionary 
Training Institute, Brooklyn. His plans at 
that time were to return to India. Mrs. 
Jordan was also a student at the Institute 
in preparation for the mission field and 
shared her hsuband’s missionary ambitions. 

When a vacancy occurred in the West In- 
dies Agency of the American Bible Society 
in 1908, Mr. Jordan was selected for the pr- 
sition, and on November 6 he and Mrs. Jor- 
dan with their cne child left for Havana, 
the headquarters of the agency. The work 
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here was one in which Mr. Jordan delighted 
as his spirit was that of the missionary ad- 
venturer, the blazer of trails, the pioneer 
whose visions ever enlarged as dreams be- 
came accepted accomplishments. 

In December, 1914, he was located in 
San Antonio where, in addition to the 
supervision of the work in the West 
Indies he could promote and_ oversee 
the Society’s work in Mexico. As con- 
ditions following the war gradually im- 
proved in Latin America and the Panama 
Canal once more became a thoroughfare for 
the commerce of the world, the Bible House 
at Cristobal, Canal Zone, became a center of 
activity, and it was here that Mr. Jordan 
was shortly appointed secretary of the Up- 
per Andes Agency of the American Bible 
Society. Mr. Jordan’s agency responsibil- 
ities were heavy and he gave unremittingly 
of his time and strength to his work, ard 
yet his facile and virile pen found expres- 
sion in several books telling of the Indians 
who lay so close to his heart. The first, 
“Crusading in the West Indies,’’ was pub- 
lished in 1922; “Glimpses of Indian Amer- 
ica” came from the press a year later; and 
in 1925 a third, “Central America and the 
Indians.” The manuscript of a fourth book, 
on Ecuador, is still in the hands of his pub- 
lishers. 

Upon his arrival with his family in New 
York, July 18, 1926, for his approaching 
year of furlough, he immediately sought 
medical attention for a carbuncle which had 
developed on ship board. He prcoceded to 
Washington as originally planned, but the 
continued seriousness of his condition re- 
quired his removal to the hospital on July 
30., Blood transfusions and special emer- 
gency treatment were of no avail, and cn 
Saturday, August 7, he sank to sleep. 

Memorial services were held Sunday in 
the hospital chapel and were in charge of 
Dr. William I. Haven, general secretary of 
the American Bible Society. Dr. James Hy- 
att, secretary of the National Capitol Agen- 
cy of the Society, and Elder Shaw, of the 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission in Peru, al- 
so participated. Temporary interment was 
made in Washington. 

Mr. Jordan was an ordained minister cf 
the Christian Church, holding his member- 
ship in the New Jersey Conference for 
many years. He is survived by his wife 
— four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ers. 


‘We Ain’t Got No Bible at Our 


House!” 


. W. BRADSHAK, missionary cf the 

American Sunday School Union, had 

the following experience in the mountains of 
Kentucky: 

One day a boy asked me to ride with him. 
He told me that he was hauling the mail to 
the next village, and that he was paid $12 a 
month for his work. 

“How do you spend your mcney?” I asked. 

“Well, I help support my mother and sis- 
ter, and the balance I am saving to buy me 
a rifle.” 

“The day I get it I am going to kill old 
man Yelvington. If he should die, I am 
going to shoot his oldest son; and if he 
jumps the country, I will kill the next.” 

“What in the world do you mean, my 
boy?” I asked in amazement. 

He replied: “Just what I tell you! Old 
man Yelvington killed my father, and the 
day of the funeral I swore I would fix him. 
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Those “Doubts” of Youth 


UST young people give up their Christian faith when they accept 
the scientific teachings of our schools?) Many parents think so, 
and are greatly disturbed when they find their son or daughter 

believing in evolution and other such teachings of the schools. And 
many young people have been led to believe that they will either have to 
give up what they have been taught by their scientific instructors In 
high school and college or else give up their Bibles. What both parent 
and child have needed is a little careful guidance and balanced thinking. 

Mr. Robert A. Doan, one of the most prominent lay speakers at 
some of the great interdenominational religious gatherings, was one 
of the favorites at the great student conference at Evanston last winter 
and is a member of the Evanston Continuation Committee and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of that organization. Speaking to this 
point, he says: 

How I wish “Thinking Through,” by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, had appeared 
sooner. Many times have I been baffled when parents have come to me in 
concern about their children in college who were speaking in a language the 
parents could not understand and about which they were alarmed. In a single 
conversation it was impossible to reassure them. A book like this which blinks 
no present day situation nor tries to straddle or evade the issues of a new 
day would have been a fine thing for such troubled parents. I hail its advent 
as a real help to those of us who want to follow our children as far as our 
limited background will allow. 

And I think, too, it will have a balancing effect upon many a youth who 
finds himself in a wilderness of doubt. It does not try to say all that could be 
said, but has a way of showing the uselessness of mere controversy and at the 
same time making it clear that Christianity dare not avoid the same test that 
all truth must endure. This book will help the young man to know that all is 
not lost when he can no longer see eye to eye with his boyhood teachers. It 
will make him courageous in the face of new discoveries and enable him to 
hold on to eternal verities while his traditions slip away. 


ROBERT A. DOAN. 


Dr. Fred Eastman, the author of two of the most noted mission 
study books for young people, formerly managing editor of ‘‘Christian 
Work”’ and now an associate editor of ‘‘The Christian Century,”’ was 
for years thrown into most intimate and confidential relations with col- 
lege youth through the position which he occupied on one of the boards 
of the Presbyterian Church. He puts it this way: 

Others have expressed their admiration and gratitude over this book for 
the help it brought to them. I would join them. But to my mind the greatest 
value of this book is that of reconciler between fathers and sons who gaze 
helplessly at each other over a widening theological gulf. Father thunders and 
pleads in behalf of the religious views of another day; son shakes his head 
and wishes father could understand what has been going on in his inner 
experience. Well, son, give father this book. It will say what you want to 
say, and in persuasive sincerity and eloquence. 


FRED EASTMAN. 


Still a third unusually competent judge is Professor Frank D. 
Slutz, the founder of the noted Moraine Park School at Dayton. He 
has distinguished himself by his understanding of childhood and youth 
and as an instructor in religious thinking. His lectures on religious 
themes at the Y. M. C. A. have been a real achievement, drawing to- 
gether and holding week after week many hundred men, especially of 
the virile young type. He speaks of the book thus: 

I speak sincerely and frankly when I say I am delighted with “Thinking 
Through.” I do indeed believe that the book will be a sound and inspiring help, 


not only to young people, but to all who are puzzled in these days when the 
“How” and the “Who” are so easily confused in the minds of earnest people. 


FRANK D. SLUTZ. 


Price of the book, postpaid, $1.25. 


Or the book and one new subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
for one year for $2.30. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 
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I have nearly enough money to get the rifle, 
and when I do, something is going to drop 
over yonder; you know what the law of re- 
venge is.” 

I was nearly speechless with astcnish- 
ment. “My young friend,” said I kindly, 
“don’t you know if you kill that man you 
will have to fly from your home, go to pris- 
on, or be hanged? Do you know what an 
awful thing murder is? What does God’s 
Word say about it?” 

He answered, “We ain’t got no Bible at 
our house.” 


I talked earnestly and tenderly with him, 
bringing out the gospel rule of forgiveness. 
He was deeply moved, and tears were in 
his eyes. Before we parted he promised to 
give up the dreadful plans. I took a Bible 
from my bag, wrote his name in it and gave 
it to him. Some months after it was the 
means of a conversion; also that of his 
mother and sister. It pays to teach the 
children God’s Word. 

That little Bible saved the old man’s life, 
it saved our State a murder trial, it saved a 
boy from becoming a criminal; and it cost 
twenty-five cents. One good book, one kind 
word, often saves a child from the down- 
ward career.—Selected. 


The Way to Try 
By Viola Woodville 


A SHRILL whistle scunded outside the 
~"~ house, fcllowed by two more of shorter 
length. , 

“That’s Jasper Heath. He wants me to 
play hand ball, mother,” explained Paul 
Winter, jumping from the sofa where he 
had been curled reading “The Mysterious 
Island.” “May I go?” 

“Put your book on the table, dear,” re- 
minded Mrs. Winter, nodding “yes” to his 
request. 

Paul gathered it up from under the sofa, 
and throwing it on the table, began locking 
for his cap. Finally he fcund it on the 
piano. Next — the hand ball. 

“Mother, where is it? Jas won’t wait.” 

“Then maybe you will learn to put things 
away, son, with a few disappointments. 
What did you tell me the last time I asked 
you to be more orderly?” 

“I said I’d try,” hurriedly called tack 
Paul, having found the ball under the radia- 
tor where it had rolled when he was teas- 
ing the cat. 

It was an hour later that Mr. Winter 
came in. 

“Letty,” he said to his wife, “I don’t 
kncw what to do. I must get the message 
I spoke of to the city. My client has no tel- 
ephone, and I can’t leave the office long 
enough to make the trip.” 

The Winters lived in a small town and 
Mr. Winter’s office was in his own yard. 

“Why not send Paul?” 

“But could he make such a trip?” 

“Yes, indeed. I know where he is and 
will call him.” 

Much relieved, the father went back to his 
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office. Paul was not far away and came 
at once at his mother’s call. 

“Do you think you could go to the city 
with a message? Your father needs a reli- 
able boy to deliver it promptly,” 

“Certainly, mother. If I hurry I can get 
that five o’clock car,” he added after con- 
sulting a time table. “May I have your 
commutation ticket?” 

His mother handed him the ticket and he 
ran to his father’s office for directions. 

The errand was not a simple one. The 
address was hard to find and since Paul 
seldom went to the city alone it was only 
by asking questions of the right persons 
that he finally found it. But the errand was 
properly done and Paul was at home in good 
time, much to his father’s satisfaction. 

“Paul, son,” said his mother that night as 
he was going to bed, “the only ‘I’ll try’ that 
counts is the ‘certainly’ kind. Suppose that 
when I asked you if ycu could go to the city 
for father, you had said merely, ‘I’ll try,’ 
and then had done nothing more about it. 
But you looked up the time that the train 
leaves, got the ticket from me, went to fa- 
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A MESSAGE TO WHITE PINE 
CAMP 


KEEP a-fishing! 
Fish are not caught just by the 
wishing. “4 
Keep a-casting; 
Get fresh new bait and keep on fishing. 
Keep a-trying. 
Success is seldom to be 
spot: 
Most of the men you envy, like as not, 
Personally envy you your job and lot. 
Keep a-fishing. 
—George Walton King, in The 
New York Times. 
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ther for instructions, boarded the train, and 
transacted the business in proper style.” 

“T see the point, mother,” laughed Paul. 
“Certainly—sure thing. Everything in its 
place. You’ll see, mcther,” he promised, 
kissing her goodnight. 

Mothers do not expect miracles, but Paul 
did improve.—An article issued by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 








Deaths 





George D. Seitz was born June 17, 1852, in Green- 
berg, Germany, and departed this life August 7, 1926, 
aged seventy-four years. He was married to Miss 
Naomi J. Ott, March 24, 1875, to which union were 
born four children—one son, who passed away August 
16, 1878, and three daughters, all resid’ng in ard near 
Haubstadt. Mr. Seitz was the proprietor of a lumber 
yard and planing mill in Haubstadt, also vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Haubstadt Bank. Mr. Scitz 
was widely and favorably known in the Haubstadt 
locality, and occupied a high position in all circles of 
the community’s affairs. It can be truly said of him 
that he was a self-made man. There was much in his 
life to inspire and encourage young manhocd to noble 
and determined activities, both in the religious and 
business world. He has made a host of warm friends 
in his home community and is justly numbered among 
the leading citizens of the! locality. 

The deceased held membership in the Ft. Branch 
I. O. O. F. Lodge No. 291. He was also a member 
of the Ben Hur Lodge. His church affiliations were 
with the Haubstadt Christian Church, being a charter 
member of same. He first united with the New Lib- 
erty Church, under the ministry of Elder John T. 
Phillips. A good and useful man is gone. His m’‘nis- 
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try in his local church was a visible one, embracing 
every opportunity for useful and helpful service. His 
life was a veritable benediction to his church and 
community. His character will be honored and his 
mémory cherished. 

Surviving him are the devoted wife, three daugh- 
ters, fourteen grandchildren, one great-grandchild, 
and one sister. The funeral services were held Mor- 
day, August 9, at the Haubstadt Christian Church, 
conducted by Rev. R. J. Ellis of Sumner, Illinois, and 
assisted by the local pastor, Rev. H. Vernon Winter, 
and Rev. . E. Bennett, pastor of the Cynthiana 
Christian Church. The floral offerings were many 
and beautiful. The body was laid to rest in the Ft. 
Branch Cemetery, the committal services being in 
charge of the local organization of Odd Fellows to 
which he belonged.—R. J. Ellis. 


Rachel Ann Knowles, daughter of Jason A. and 
Ann B. Hibbs, was born November 20, 1849, in 
Smyrna, Gurnsey County, Ohio. When a small child 
she with her parents moved to Indiana where they 
lived until 1859 when they moved to Jasper County, 
Iowa. October 16, 1873, she was united in marriag: 
to Charles K. Knowles, at Newton, Iowa, to which 
union three children were born, one of whom died in 
infancy. Mr. and Mrs. Knowles lived in Jasper 
County two years, then moved to Keokuk County, 
Iowa. In 1881 they came to Kansas and settled on 
a farm in Cloud County, where they have lived con- 
tinuously until July 5, 1926, when God said, “It is 
enough, come up higher,” and she quietly and peace- 
fully passed into the greater and better life. Mrs. 
Knowles has been a faithful member of the Christian 
Church, serving in the capacity of trustee, clerk, and 
deaconess. She loved the church, and after failing 
health made it impossible for her to attend the serv- 
ices she still helped in every way she could. She 
leaves to mourn her death her husband, two daughters, 
one brother, nine grandchildren, two great-grand- 
children, and a number of other relatives and friends. 
She was loved by all who knew her. She has labored 
faithfully, patiently, and lovingly in her home, her 
church, and her community, and will be greatly 
missed. Funeral services were held from the Meredith 
Christian Church, Wednesday, July 7, at two o’clock. 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Edith Dorrell, assisted 
by Rev. R. L. Hendrickson, of Towanda, Kansas. In- 
terment was made in the Oakland Union Cemetery. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. F. Halfaker, 3119 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

W. M. Jay, Elon College, North Carolina. 

J. W. Kemmerer. 167 S. Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 

L. C. Winn, R. R. 4, Edinburgh, Indiana. 

Sion M. Lynam, 518 Markham St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

O. B. Whitaker, New Smyrna, Florida. 

E. T. Cotten, 119 W. Decatur St., Eaton, Ohio. 

Orman T. Headley, R. R. 2, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Frankie Spriggs, 324 Mt. Vernon St., Springfield. 0 


CHURCH WANTED 


church near Defiance. Ohio. desiring an ex- 
student pastor may write— 
Rev. CAREY CHRISTY. 


Any 


perienced 


Merom, Indiana. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The First Christian Church at Cynthiana, Indiana. 
will be in need of a pastor after the close of this con- 
ference year. Any minister wishing to consider this 
place will correspond with committee: 

Mrs. GRACE TURMAN, 
ALFRED SAULMON, 
JOHN RUTTER. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Plattsburg, Ohio, is in 
need of a pastor. 

Any minister interested may write to Geo. Agle, Jr. 
Chairman Pastoral Committee, South Vienna, Ohio. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Carversville, Pennsylvania. 
is in need of a pastor. Any minister interested may 
write to the clerk, Mrs. L. D. Randall, R. R., Lum- 
berville, Pennsylvania. 


CHURCH WANTED 


I have tendered my resignation as pastor of the 
North Saco, Maine, Christian Church, to take effect 
in early fall. Any church desiring a full-time pastor 
of the aggressive, evangelical type, please address— 

Rev. Geo. A. RIDEOUT. 

Saco, Maine. 


(Continued third column, page 23) 





